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St. Alban’s to the 
Rescue ! 


EFORE a senseless and 

costly freak of archzo- 
logical dilettantism is 
really played upon a 
building which is an 
object of national inte- 
rest, we wish to call 
public attention once 
more to the nature of 
the operation which it 
is proposed to carry out 
at St. Alban’s Abbey, 
by a few gentlemen who 
have, through circum- 
stances, got the thing 
apparently into their 
hands, and in opposition 
to the convictions of 
nearly all persons who 
have any right to an 
opinion on such a sub- 
ject. It is the more 
necessary to do this 
because the “restoring” party at St. Alban’s 
seem to have taken advantage of a side question 
that has been raised in regard to the material 
with which the roof is to be covered, and under 
shelter of the debate that has been raised on 
this subject in the public papers seem tacitly to 
assume that the main question has been settled, 
and that they are to be allowed to do as they 
please upon it without farther protest. But this 
will not pass with those who can realise what it 
is whichis proposed, what it really means, and 
under what influences it is projected. Itis all 
very well for those concerned to go off at a 
tangent on the question of a lead ora copper 
covering for the roof; and, no doubt, the astute 
people who are desirous to work their own will on 
St. Alban’s Abbey are laughing in their sleeves 
at seeing the real merits of the case ignored and 
put aside under the excitement of a newspaper 
correspondence about the copper-covered spire 
of Battersea Church; but the main point is not 
to be shelved in that way, and we must again 
urge it upon the attention of those who regard 
the treatment of a great monumental building 
ag a matter of public interest, not to be carried 
on in @ hole-and-corner manner by @ clique of 
dilettanti, or (which we suspect is nearer the 
truth of the matter) by the will of one able and 
crotchety member. 

The plain fact is this: the committee for the 
So-called restoration of St. Alban’s are deter- 
— unless public opinion is exerted to stop 
aa to place a high-pitched roof over the 
a © length of the nave of St. Alban’s, under 
Mh se that there was once a high-pitched 

ere, no one knows when, and that they 
are therefore justified in placing a new one 








there. The first obvious answer to this is, that 
as no one can possibly know what such original 
high-pitched roof was like, even if it ever existed, 
their proposed roof will not even have the excuse 
that it is a reproduction of an original design. If 
the committee were taking down a Medieval 
roof that had hecome too rotten to stand, there 
would be reason in replacing it by a new edition 
of the same. There would be reason in re- 
placing the pitch, at all events, because it would 
preserve the external proportions and appear- 
ance by which the building had previously been 
characterised, and prevent the disagreeable re- 
sult of destroying all the old associations con- 
nected with it, and making it appear as a new 
building. 

This latter, however, is what the persons who 
are active in pulling St. Alban’s about intend 
to do if they are not prevented. The long low 
roof which has been known for so many genera- 
tions, not te say centuries, is to be replaced by 
a high one which will utterly alter, to begin 
with, the character so long associated with the 
venerable structure. This consideration will 
not appeal, very likely, to any perception which 
the members of the St. Alban’s committee 
possess in regard to the reverence due to old 
association, for they appear from their actions 
and expressions to be constituted without any 
such perceptions. All the world, however, are 
not equally hardened to this consideration, and 
many would regret the change in the aspect of 
the building on grounds of sentiment, even if 
assured that the change would be architecturally 
an advantage. Without here going into the 
question whether or in what cases architectural 
or archzological claims should have the prefe- 
rence, we may at once say positively that in the 
present case there is no pretext for placing 
them in opposition to one another. The proposed 
change ‘is, considering the whole present state 
and conditions of the building, as undesirable 
on architectural as on archeological, or what 
are sometimes called (by way of stigma) senti- 
mental grounds. 

We have some claim to be regarded as dis- 
passionate and unprejudiced ‘witnesses on this 
point, because we have taken no side, and so 
far from opposing the doings of the committee 
unconditionally, we supported them previously 
when they were attacked by the “anti-restora- 
tion society ” for intending to put a new roof of 
any kind, and when members of that society 
who had never inspected the roof were ready 
to vouch for its good and safe condition. We 
related plainly the facts about it, and we are 
glad to see that our correspondent, Mr. James 
Neale, has admitted that he was hardly justified 
in recommending the attempt to repair the 
old roof; a recommendation which certainly 
astonished us as coming from one who knows the 
building so well, and which very much weakened 
his own case. That point apart, Mr. Neale is 


one who has attained a right to speak in 
regard to the building; and both he and our 
previous correspondent “S. F. C.,” who also has 
had peculiar opportunities for becoming well 
acquainted with St. Alban’s, have given it as 
their judgment that there never was a high- 
pitched roof over the greater part of the nave, 
and we, at least, go so far with them as to agree 
that there is no positive evidence of it. The 
pretext of restoring what was there before, or 
something like it, stands ona very shaky founda- 
tion at the best. But that is not the point on 
which the present question ought to turn. The 
new roof will have no archeological value, and 
as far as regards effect it will, we believe, be 
found very detrimental. So long a massof high 
roof will be by no means picturesque, it will give 
a heavy effect, and will cost a great deal more 
than it can possibly be worth, and it will, even 
in itself and if nothing more were done, materially 
and unnecessarily alter a building which has 
been in its present form a landmark for many 
generations. But there is more than this. 
What we wish to make people understand is 
that if the high roof is put on, the work of altera- 
tion cannot possibly stop there. As we pointed 
out before, the high-pitched roof to the nave 
will render similar roofs to the two transepts 
absolutely necessary; and what is still more 
serious, it will render the erection of a new west 
front necessary, in order to assimilate the design 
of the front to the high-pitched roof. No one 
need suppose that the committee are unaware 
of this. It is what they are driving at, as 
any one must conclude who has taken notice 
of the spirit of the proceedings, and knows 
anything about the gentlemen who are promi- 
nent in supporting this line of action on the 
committee. It is very well known that they 
want to rebuild the west front, and this is the 
first step towards it; and if they are allowed to 
put this proposed roof, the next thing the public 
will hear of it will be an appeal for further 
funds to carry out a restored west front, on the 
plea that the design cannot be complete or con- 
sistent without. We do not believe that all this 
tampering with the building can be carried out 
in the face of a strong expression of public 
opinion ; but there is a difficulty in obtaining 
this expression, because most people who are at 
all interested in the matter are not aware of the 
real object of the proposal as stated to them. 
They think the question of a high or a low 
pitched roof is not of much consequence; but 
it is right they should clearly understand that 
the question does not rest there; that the roof 
is only the first step in a scheme of restora- 
tion which would go far to make St. Alban’s 
a-new building,—a scheme which, if carried 
out, will result in robbing one of our most 
historically interesting buildings of half its value 
and nearly all its picturesque and venerable 
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A GERMAN AND ITALIAN VIEW OF SOME 
EXHIBITS AT PARIS. 


Amone the interesting results of such an 
Exhibition as that which has now closed its 
many doors, after having admitted an extraor- 
dinary proportion of the intelligent inhabitants 
of the globe, must undoubtedly be classed the 
various reports furnished either by foreign 
Governments, reports which are not likely to be 
published yet for some little time, and the 
current criticisms of the press of the two con- 
tinents. 

Of these latter reports, too little seems to be 
made when the momentary instruction they 
afford is laid aside, and thus rendered to the 
general public difficult of future reference. A 
conscientious and careful collection of the views 
of our neighbours on our own success or failure, 
or their own deficiencies and progress, would be 
unquestionably worth more than the many 
columns of praise or criticism sent home by cor- 
respondents biassed, as they cannot fail to be, 
against or in favour of their own countrymen, 
or in their views of “ foreigners.” 

At any period it would by no means be diffi- 
cult to make a collection of such reports, should 
the need be felt, nor could the result fail to be 
attractive, the information supplied being essen- 
tially of that “ popular” nature which it seems 
the endeavour of the present day to bring to 
such perfection in science and art, while for the 
more weighty criticisms might be quoted the 
serious journals published in each country. 

That these great ‘temples of shopdom,” as 
the Saturday Review not long since stigmatised 
international exhibitions, are a source to too 
many of merely idle amusement, while to too 
many others are they a “ bore,” isa mere truism 
that is by no means untrue at present to state, 
but that to large numbers of visitors they afford 
valuable information, that to many foreign 
nations they afford valuable lessons, is none the 
less true. 

In more than one country this has been felt 
to be the case, and bodies of intelligent work- 
men, artisans, mechanics, and manufacturers 
have visited the Exhibition, returning home to 
furnish verbal and written reports, the fruits of 
which the future will reap. In Italy, public 
subscriptions raised a large sum to enable a 
number of artisans to go to Paris,—an example 
of patriotic shrewdness which deserves recog- 
nition. In these columns, several months before 
the opening of the Exhibition, we expressed a 
hope that some such movement might be con- 
scientiously carried out in England, as also that 
these practical critics should each be called upon 
to furnish a detailed report on the subject in 
which they might be severally interested. 

Our own Government have, as is known, made 
investigations into the cause of the existing 
prosperity of France; and before the session 
closed a Blue-book was published, containing 
much valuable information onthe subject. Not 
long since the German press reviewed this 
report, regarding the question as interesting to 
themselves in their present sad financial con- 
dition. 

Referring to the extraordinary prosperity of 
France within the short period of eight years 
after one of the most crushing of invasions that 
ever visited a country, a writer in the Allgemeine 
Anzeiger of Cologne has drawn the comparison 
between the state of Germany and that of the 
nation she had conquered. Even England her- 
self, remarks the writer, has been obliged to 
express her surprise at the manner in which 
the plan of the Paris Exhibition, announced so 
short a time since, has been carried out. 

The writer further speaks of the habits of the 
French workmen, and his undoubtedly superior 
diligence to the German ; if he does not receive 
high wages, he contrives to make better use of 
his smaller income, both in the matter of food 
and clothing. The French workman and his 
wife understand as a rule how to cook well, while 
in France and Belgium meat is but little used 
in comparison with England or Germany, what 
little is cooked being made to go much further. 
The French and Belgian workman is temperate 
in what he drinks, and if he takes anything it 
is chiefly cheap wine, more suited to his purse 
and health than the strong beer drunk in 
Germany, and spirits too frequently drunk in 
England. The blue blouse is the universal cos- 
tume of the French and Belgian workman,— 
cheap, and, at the same time, useful ; a costume 
the writer might have added, that many a 
French gentleman is not ashamed to wear. 


men are small capitalists, or own plots of land, 
and it is chiefly in the hands of this portion of 
the community that the National Debt lies, 
while it is a well-known fact that the number of 
English holders of the consolidated funds barely 
amounts to a quarter of a million. 

Such facts the Germans have considered, and 
seen the importance of, but they feel the want 
in their country of some judicious leader of the 
state who might, so to speak, train up the nation 
in home and household management, with- 
out leaving the people to want, not alone money, 
but work, as at the present moment. For our 
foreign policy, writes the Cologne Anzeiger, we 
have a Bismarck, and for our military leader a 
Moltke, but for our home policy a genius is 
wanting, a genius we are sorely in need of, who 
shall possess, as in F'rance, the spirit of the first 
Napoleon, whose economical policy still exists 
to show us a people triumphing.even over the 
loss of milliards and of provinces. 

We could imagine that it would be hardly with 
pleasure that Mr. Cross, or future right honour- 
able Secretaries for Home Affairs, would take 
upon themselves such an additional responsi- 
bility, one in reality sufficiently great to place 
upon the shoulders of a separate department 
of the cabinet, 

Published at Diisseldorf, one of the chief 
towns of the great manufacturing district of 
Germany, a series of letters on the Paris Exhi- 
bition may be considered as the expression of 
an experienced writer and observer. The series 
at present is appearing in the Diisseldorfer 
Anzeiger, from whose pages we extract the fol- 
lowing remarks, on one of the most important 
branches of industry exhibited on the Champ de 
Mars, the department of furniture. 

The observations of the writer on the exhibits 
sent by England will be read with interest by 
some, as also those on the works sent by Austria, 
Italy, and Belgium. 

Passing by his preliminary comments on the 
somewhat puzzling arrangement of the Exhibi- 
tion, the critic continues :—“ That the French 
furniture trade would be creditably represented 
might be inferred from their triumphs in pre- 
vious years. Both from an artistic and technical 
point of view the palm rests with the French, 
although in many individual cases the English, 
Italians, Austrians, Belgians, and Swiss rival 
them. The artistic productions of the Austrian 
Trade Museum, in its revival of models of the 
German Renaissance, place their best work on a 
par with what the French so far have created 
in the reproductions of the art-labour of each 
epoch. It is true that the progress of the 
Austrian furniture industry is limited to the 
works of the Austrian Trade Museum, which 
has now been in existence some fifteen years, 
consisting chiefly of wood-carving, and from 
this point of view their work cannot stand com- 
parison with the wealth of design displayed in 
the French section. However, to be able to 
enter into the general European competition, 
what Austria most needs are good models of the 
industry of the past, in addition to, for a time, an 
active patronage from the State, a large supply 
of cheap workmen, and, what is of the greatest 
importance, a varied and plentiful provision of 
raw material, especially wood. But Austria, in 
her newly-acquired Turkish provinces,—a rich 
timber-producing country,—will be able, doubt- 
less, soon to supply these deficiencies. 

In the great show made this year by the 
furniture trade at the Paris Exhibition, it is not 
to be passed over without notice that the art of 
marquetry and incrustation is exercised by the 
Italian ebanista with as much skill as by the 
masters of the French workshops, and in this 
section is plainly evident the fact that this old 
Italian art-industry finds again its worthy repre- 
sentatives. It cannot, however, be conceded 
that a bahut, a secretaire, and a coffer of Italian 
manufacture are worthy equivalents to the pro- 
ducts of the French school; in elegance, in 
beauty, and symmetry of form, in lightness 
and finish, the Italians must give place decidedly 
to the French. 

But this was till now still more the case with 
the English furniture of the more costly descrip- 
tion, which was really more solidly made, and 
in regard to comfort especially answered all 
English wants, but which, owing to their massive 
forms, showed in former Exhibitions that the 
study of the Renaissance had allured the 
English artistic industry into unfamiliar paths. 
This has, however, within a few years been 
well understood by the English artistic cabinet- 
makers, and with individual exceptions we see 


and national style. This has been found in 
their Middle “Ages, in which they have gong 
back, in some cases, to the old Saxon and 
Norman models, which with their numerong 
niches, galleries, columns, and coloured medal. 
lions, bear a half-feudal, half-ecclesiastica} 
stamp. 

Thoroughly estimable and authoritatively 
important models of artistic work, one must 
not, however, expect to find, and a Renaissance 
coffer from some one of the eminent Parisian 
firms interests the lover in an entirely different 
manner to modernised antiquity of the time of 
Queen Anne or earlier periods. The difference 
is as great between the two as exists between 
the pleasant, elegant salon of an art-lovin 
Parisian and the seclusion of an old English 
nobleman’s house. 

The fittings of a room, as they are exhibited 
by some London firms, with the quaint credence. 
tables, the olive-coloured hangings, the dark 
wood panels, and the antique form of the win. 
dow-panes, seem to answer the aristocratic 
taste of the English who like the historic in 
their comfort, but with all this, is also demon. 
strated their limited importance. 

In the Renaissance, the English have songht 
but little this time to try new experiments, but 
where this has been done their productions are 
much more remarkable from their novelty and 
the extraordinary progress exhibited of technical 
skill, than by their artistic design or originality 
of form. 

Among many examples, we notice with 
interest a perfect piece of marquetry work 
exhibited by a London firm. To such fineness 
and exactness of execution as are here pre- 
sented, decorated with faultless and suitable 
ornamentation, and at the same time of the 
strongest workmanship, it would be difficult to 
find a rival. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted artistic and 
technical progress of the English manufacturers, 
and the practical utility of the solid English 
household furniture, we cannot help considering 
the productions of the Belgian and Swiss furni- 
ture trade in general superior to the English, 
from the point of view both of their artistic 
merit and their tastefulness of execution. 

The Belgians especially show great originality 
of form in everything appertaining to the deco- 
ration of the household, and, we might add, of 
the church also. Their wood-carving is evi- 
dently inspired by their famous old examples, 
of which influence a magnificent testimonial is 
furnished in a pulpit destined for a church at 
Louvain; while that their work amply meets 
the practical needs of every-day life is shown in 
a staircase executed for the Comte de Flandres, 
as well as by numerous pieces of household 
furniture. 7 
The Swiss have in one single cabinet most 
happily combined, seemingly, specimens of all 
that their industries of wood-carving, Jomery, 
decorative art, especially in glass-painting and 
ceiling - painting, ceramics, and lock-making, 
have contributed to the increase of domestic 
comfort and to the beauty of household decora- 
tion. 

Even the unimportant kingdom of Greece has 
known how to insure for itself praise for @ 
certain originality,—in the staircase which leads 
to the bureau of the commission. By the simple 
addition of the two sphinxes they have solved 
the riddle of artistic industry in successfully 
showing how by a single thought an artistic 
grace may be added to a staircase. “ 
In the Italian section, and among the speci 
mens of the furniture of the more costly design, 
is especially worthy of note a coffer, or more 
correctly a sort of gigantic ornament, whose 
exterior panels are decorated in rare marquetry, 
with scenes from Roman history. The work is 
on a foundation of oak, and executed with —_ 
skill, resembling the minute mosaic work of the 
Roman or Venetian and Florentine workshops 
which fill so many rooms of the Exhibition. 
When one considers the extraordinary multi- 
plicity of all these varied works, chiefly exe- 
cuted in wood, and the labour which has —_ 
bestowed on these pieces of furniture, par _— 
ceilings, chimney, door, and window ornamen 8, 
these inlaid works and wood carvings, it = 
possible not toask oneself the question whe e 
all these can have been produced by —s 
machinery also has not taken & considerable 
share. 

One has alone to visit the department g 
machinery to have such a question answered, | 
see that its aid is daily more and more In is- 








The greater part of Belgian and French work- 


the English working in their own characteristic 


pensable in the workshops, while handwork is 
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voted more to artistic details. The 
workman regards machinery more and more as 
an indispensable aid in his occupation, and if it 
ig to be found even in the workshops of small 
joiners and turners, it may easily be understood 
how it is employed in all great establishments. 

Countless improvements and new inventions 
pave been with this object made and exhibited 
since the last two exhibitions; new machines 
for planing, for sawing, and grooving; new 
lathes, machines for fluting in curves; for 
slotting, dovetailing, chiselling, and incising fur- 
niture, &c. : : 

That in this manner, and with such aids, the 
larger establishments will soon surpass the 
smaller, is only too plain, especially when they 
gre able to employ such machines as are here 
exhibited, and particularly such extraordinary 


being de 


ws. 
“To what perfection in this branch the machine 
trade has grown, how it has improved within 
the last few years, is shown among others by the 
exhibits of the well-known Parisian establish- 
ment of F. Arbey (Cours de Vincennes), whose 
products have already met with recognition at 
Vienna and Philadelphia. M. Arbey, who sends 
his products to every part of the globe, has here 
arranged in classes 51 and 59 an exhibition of 
these pattern machines. 

One portion, including agricultural and forest- 
sawing machines, is a complete arsenal of 
peaceful weapons, such as would admirably suit 
the Austrians in bringing about the true con- 
quest of their newly acquired and forest-covered 
province of Bosnia. The other portion includes 
a large number of interesting implements, with 
whose help the minutest work can be carried out, 
a self-acting apparatus for cutting out wooden 
squares for parquetry, for their arrangement, 
&c.,a machine which, with unfailing accuracy, 
shapes out from a piece of rough timber a gun- 
stock, whilst a neighbouring instrument assi- 
duously manufactures wooden sabre-hilts. 

A little further on the attention is riveted by 
a compendium of machines, the object of which 
is to cut out of oak trunks staves for barrels, 
smooth them, bend them ; in short, so far pre- 
pare them, that the work of the cooper is con- 
fined alone to the putting together of the cask. 
One might, indeed, write a long article if he 
wished simply to give an approximative account 
of the progress made in machines for the 
fashioning of wood which M. Arbey has brought 
before the public. 

Especially noteworthy are the endless saws 

which come from his establishment, and which, 
before the eyes of the spectator, cut out curves 
and sections in wood, which in exactness and 
tasteful design answer the most exacting 
demands. The circular saws which come from 
the workshops of M. Arbey are put in motion by 
various motive powers, steam, hydraulic pres- 
sure, hand, wind, and treadles, while for the 
mending and re-setting of old and worn-out saws 
M. Arbey has not neglected to exhibit some 
valuable and interesting machines. 
_ These, with many thousand other useful 
uventions, may be seen on the Champ de Mars, 
—a show which, to the workman of even a 
generation ago, might appear somewhat 
astonishing.” 


It will be seen from this lengthy criticism and 
review that it is with no small amount of eager- 
—_ that the practical German critic looks upon 
C) development of the aid which machinery is 
able to give to the manufacturer, in the true 
Sense of that at present much-abused word, 
= this eagerness in such # cause is thoroughly 
° a of his countrymen, who, unfor- 
a r Y, Seemed to have availed themselves 
- _ of the undoubtedly valuable aid of 
~~ imery, not in the genuine spirit, but rather 
2 oe cheap imitations of the studied 
r uctions of other countries for whose work 
: world has shown its just admiration. 
Prag: Sti. different spirit to the Germans do 
a sh look upon the success of the French, 
ponte Prag see centres of industry answered 
acum y the invitation to exhibit at Paris their 
be _ we see once again the familiar 
. ad ~ 7 which literally for centuries Italy 
8g oo the beantiful productions of 
beer and Murano carried almost to the limit 
periection; from Florence, furniture deco- 


— — —— and ronagraey work; from 
) “ ples, Jewelry and filigree work, 
= objets de luwe ; the spinning and weaving 
ee rics, chiefly left to the other nations, or 
pare represented by the manufactures of Pied- 
nv, or the beantiful silk of Como and Milan, 
Sreat part satisfied—that is, the manufac. 





turing classes—with the steady progress Italy 
has made since the accomplishment of their 
dearest wish, the unity of their country, Italian 
criticisms on the Exhibition are difficult to find, 
the press chiefly contenting itself with a careful 
analysis of the wonders of the Champ de Mars 
and the Trocadéro, and this spirit of content- 
ment is even more shown in the tardy way in 
which even such accounts appear. 

It is unnecessary at this date to reproduce 
the catalogued praises of the Italian journals, 
impressed as we are with that “lively sense of 
the utter vanity and wearisomeness of eulogies 
of exhibitions in general,” which a contem- 
porary very recently expressed.* It will be 
sufficient to extract one or two criticisms to 
illustrate the Italian view of some exhibits at 
Paris. 

We have given the opinion of a German 
critic on the productions exhibited by our 
English manfacturers in the section of furniture. 
As an entire confirmation of this opinion, we 
extract the following from an Italian peri- 
odical: —‘“‘In the English section, rich in 
valuable exhibits, are especially remarkable 
several pieces of costly furniture, noticeable for 
their ornamental character. It is true the art 
shown in their design is not gay, nor the 
inspiration joyous; rather it is grave and 
thoughtful. As an example of this may be 
cited the exhibit of a well-known Edinburgh 
firm, which revives in the decoration of a 
dining-room the style of the period of Mary 
Queen of Scots, ornamented with emblems and 
medallions suitable to the time and subject.” (?) 

“ Every country,’ writes another Italian 
critic, “appears to have wished to compete 
for the prize in the department of furniture, 
and certainly, even after attentive exumination, 
it would be difficult, even embarrassing, to give 
judgment. If France, in its magnificent Exhi- 
bition, ranks above other countries in the good 
taste, design, and selection of woods, England 
takes a foremost place in its lightness of form 
and simplicity of style; Italy, again, for its 
superiority in intaglio work and incrustation, 
and Japan for its richness and vivacity of colour 
and quality of lacquer. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly the fact that the furniture produced 
by France is of such taste in every style, that 
general admiration is centred in their exhibits.” 

The number of English exhibitors, we quote 
from a journal of later date, according to the 
official catalogue, is 1,500, of whom London 
alone, including its suburbs, sends 700. Some 
of the classes are numerously represented, 
others are deficient, while many again contain 
no English exhibits. From every point of 
view, examined as a whole, the English exhibi- 
tion holds certainly the first place after the 
French section, as might be expected. 
Especially varied is the show of tissues and 
stuffs, of which those from Bradford and the 
south of Scotland prove that in her system of 
manufacture England possesses no rivals. 
Goldsmith’s and silversmith’s work is most 
luxuriously represented, and with true wealth 
of design ; particularly beautiful is the show of 
glass, though the eye of the critic cannot fail to 
find many designs which are far from elegant 
in form. Superior to that of all other com- 
petitors is the show of cutlery from Sheffield, 
so long famous for its work. As a curiosity of 
their manufacture, a set of twelve pairs of 
scissors, barely weighing five grains, has been 
much admired by the visitors. Three English 
peers,—Lord Dudley, the Marquis of London- 
derry, and Earl Granville,—have exhibited the 
prodacts of their mines, which form so large a 
part of their enormousriches. . . . . The fagade 
of the English section has met with general 
admiration, and the masterly contrast of the 
Gothic of the twelfth century with the style of 
the seventeenth. Of an agreeably picturesque 
air is the specimen of the country-house so 
often seen by the side of the richest castles of 
the English nobility.” 

It cannot be said of the foreign critics of our 
exhibits at this year’s Exhibition that they have 
shown uny undue partiality ; and from the re- 
marks that have been made by the foreign 
press, England may rest confident that she will 
henceforth stand higher in the estimation of the 
world from a point of view worthy of being 
proud of, and which our manufacturers, if they 
have not till now sufficiently appreciated, must 
from this time admit be a vital one to England’s 
presperity,—the artistic point of view, the dis- 
cussion of which seems in so many “ classes” to 
engender positive impatience. 

* Spectator, Octeber 26, 








There is little need of despair, however, on 
our part when the importance of the question 
is thoroughly understood,—indeed, when such 
an extract as the following can be made from 
the letter of a “ Railway Signalman, Exwick, 
Exeter,” (a letter we willingly reproduce in 
these columns, read as they are by many 
thousands interested in a matter of such im- 
portance) :—“I think the trade of this country 
is falling off to some extent from the want of 
culture in the working-classes. However able 
the working-classes are to produce, they lack 
the beauty of artistic taste..... No man 
can see nature in its rudest form without being 
benefited, — how much more so when it is 
adorned with science! No doubt education is 
making vast improvement in the working- 
classes since the passing of the Education Act, 
but I fear that this will not be sufficient to 
enable the rising generation to fairly compete 
with the foreigner: the foreigner has the 
advantage already in his refined intelligence. 
Will he wait in the race of competition? No, 
he will still improve. Then it behoves our 
authorities to open to the working-classes all 
sources of culture. Give the working-classes 
every inducement to obtain knowledge, and 
assist them to evade the allurements that are 
held out to embrace vice, and that which is good 
they will most assuredly seek, and, I think, be 
able to hold their own in competition with the 
world.’ * 

Such opinions as these more widely spread 
among the working portion of this at present 
much-suffering community, would go far to 
render the future prospect of England’s pro- 
sperity certain. The check that England has 
at present received, and the alarming pre- 
dictions that we daily read of and see confirmed, 
should only determine us to rouse ourselves to 
action, and should a period of economy and 
poverty visit this country, it is to be hoped that 
our renascence will be one of its beneficial 
results ; it will be remembered how the people 
of Gadara in classic times honoured poverty 
with veneration, regarding it as the mother not 
alone of industry, but of the arts. It was a 
period of this economy (no less venerated in 
France) which worked out the difficulties of the 
French Republic. 

It is in the possession of cultured workmen 
that our neighbour stands so unquestionably 
above the rest of the world, and of whose intelli- 
gence and zeal our readers in these columns 
have seen an example in the valuable report 
supplied by M. Lepine on the wood-carving 
trade in France; such reports must be con- 
sidered among the most valuable results of 
great international exhibitions, which it is at 
present too much the fashion to decry. 

Were we in England to commence by teaching 
our workmen we might soon reconquer our old 
supremacy ; already on the part of many of our 
great manufacturers efforts have been made in 
the right direction, whether with thorough 
success or not opinions differ, but certainly 
England may rest content with her progress, if 
we may judge from the undoubtedly favourable 
views of our foreign critics, who, with Archi- 
damus in the “Winter’s Tale,’ though they 
cannot praise us, as little accuse us. 








NOTES FROM THE SPANISH FRONTIER. 


Bayonne has so many marked Spanish 
characteristics that but few persons, having 
travelled so far, could refrain from attempting 
one stage more so as to see the Spaniards in 
their own country. The first glimpse, though 
easily obtained, would, however, scarcely prove 
gratifying. After a very short ride from 
Bayonne, the train passes St. Jean de Luz and 
Hendaye, where the Carlists so often sought 
refuge, and slowly rumbles over the Bidassoa 
Bridge, and enters the Irun Railway Station. 
Hardly a minute elapsed since we have passed the 
last French sentinel, and already we have caught 
a glimpse at scenes of devastation. An empty, 
roofless house, with but four walls standing; a 
farmstead gutted, the outer walls riddled with 
shot, may be noticed on either side of the line; 
and, where the houses and huts are not actually 
destroyed, they seem in such a ruined and for- 
lorn condition that it requires but mere effort of 
time to bring them to the ground. In strange 
contrast with this scene of misery a bevy of 
officers crowd round the railway carriages, 
flaunting proudly gold lace, stars, and innumer- 








* See Public Opinion, Sept. 28, 1978, 
+ See Builder, May 4, 1978, 
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able decorations. Theirsplendid uniforms, their 
lordly attitude, seem painfully out of place in 
such a country. The enormous number of 
soldiers and officers who are here, and have 
absolutely nothing to do, suggests a waste 
of national resources, when the shattered 
walls around, the denuded fields, the ragged 
beggarly peasantry, seem to cry sloud for help. 
There was not a mason to be seen; builders 
have left the district in despair ; it is with diffi- 
culty that a plank can be raised to stop the 
crumbling stone wall of a peasant’s hut. 

From the station we strolled into the town of 
Irun, where a great portion of the wax lucifer- 
matches, universally consumed in Spain, are 
manufactured. Here, at least, we expected to 
find some signs of business being done, and im- 
provements accomplished; but, though there 
were several ruins within a stone’s throw of the 
centre of the town, there was no attempt at 
reparation, much less reconstruction. Yet there 
were some signs of animation, and men of mag- 
nificent physique were all striding with slow 
dignity in one direction. Following the current, 
we soon found ourselves involved in a crowd 
seeking to gain entrance into an oblong arena, 
where a “ gran partido de Pelota” was about to 
be played. We will not attempt to describe this 
great national game, but simply allude to it as 
a good opportunity of studying the magnificent 
physique of the frontier population. This con- 
templation will in itself suffice to inspire some 
hope in the future of Spain. It seems impos- 
sible to believe that men so perfect in feature 
and in limb, so superior in this respect to their 
happier neighbours, the French, should continue 
for ever to hold an inferior and humiliating 
position among nations. The blighting influence 
which has kept this people back must sooner or 
later be removed by some great convulsion, or 
by the slower process of gradual reform, and we 
shall then find in the strength of the people, 
the fertility of the soil, the mineral wealth of 
the mountains, the soundest elements of a great 
and prosperous nation. 

In spite of these reflections, the journey from 
Bayonne isentertaining. The traveller will first 
be surprised at the insignificant proportions of 
the Cathedral at St. Jean de Luz, which he was 
led to infer must be a magnificent structure, 
since it was within its walls that the Roi 
Soleil, Louis XIV., was married to Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Philip IV. of Spain. But 
then, on the other hand, the glimpses caught of 
Fuentarrabia, nestled between the Bidassoa and 
the Pyrenees, its old crumbling ramparts, its 
quaint and thoroughly Spanish houses, will prove 
ample compensation for this little disappoint- 
ment. At Irun we visit the first Spanish church 
we have an opportunity of examining. It is 
built in the Renaissance style, and its high 
windowless walls, the dirty yellow of the sand- 
stone, the overladen gaudiness of the altar- 
piece, all seem in very bad taste, and devoid of 
any real artistic sense. The outer walls are 
further disfigured by huge inscriptions, by 
which the faithful are warned that if caught 
playing at ball against the church-walls they 
will be fined 4,reals ; which did not prevent four 
or five persons from indulging within our 
presence in an amateur partido de Pelota 
against the sides of the sacred edifice. Some 
persons, also, might think that a fine of 4 reals, 
or 10d., if caught, a very problematical con- 
tingency in Spain, was not too much to pay for 
a good game of fives, assisted by an excellent 
and smooth wall. 

Now that we had fairly entered Spain, though 
France was still in sight, our thoughts naturally 
turned back to the many books in which the 
dangers and hardships of travelling in Spain 
have beendescribed. Were the mountains over- 
head peopled with brigands, and the unpleasant 
inns of Irun mere pest-houses,—or had civilisa- 
tion, in spite of the surrounding ruins, extended 
its beneficent influence to Spain? In any case 
we had not been assailed by any of those unfor- 
tunate individuals who trade on the known diffi- 
culties of a journey. Théophile Gautier describes 
very graphically how he was tormented with all 
sorts of recommendations when he approached 
the frontier. Men rushed after him, urging him 
to buy some red belts to sustain his body, to 
arm himself with blunderbusses, with combs, 
and bottles of water to kill insects. “Take,” 
they continued, “some biscuits and other pro- 
visions: the Spaniards breakfast on a spoonful 
of chocolate, dine on a piece of garlic washed 
down with a little water, and sup on a paper 
cigar. You ought also to take a mattress anda 
saucepan, to serve as your bed and make your 


soup.” The gloomy prospects these suggestions 
prognosticated were, according to Théophile 
Gautier, confirmed by a book of French and 
Spanish dialogues compiled for the use of tra- 
vellers :—‘ Under the head of ‘A Traveller at 
an Inn,’ we read the following frightful conver- 
sation:—‘I should like to take something.’ 
‘Take a chair,’ replies the landlord. ‘ With 
pleasure; but I should prefer something more 
nutritious.’ ‘What have you brought ?” replies 
the master of the posada. ‘ Nothing,’ says the 
traveller, sad!y. ‘Then how can you suppose 1 
can give you anything to eat? The butcher 
lives yonder, the baker a little further on. Go 
and get some meat and bread, and my wife, 
who is something of a cook, will prepare your 
provisions.’ The traveller, in a fury, begins 
creating a most frightful disturbance, and the 
host calmly puts into his bill,—‘ disturbance, 
six reals’ !” 

In spite of these souvenirs, on the whole 
probably accurate, of Spain some thirty years 
ago, the modern traveller need not fear starva- 
tion if he follows the railway track. At Irun we 
found a French hostess, who provided us with a 
somewhat questionable imitation of a French 
déjetner & la fourchette, and at St. Sebastian a 
very clean hotel, where we had a pretentious 
but inferior French dinner. Now and then 
the traveller will be offered a dish somewhat 
too Spanish in its flavour and cooking, but, as 
there are so many courses at each meal, he can 
very well miss one out of the number and yet 
dine heartily. 

St. Sebastian, though not offering anything of 
great interest to the student of architecture, 
can at least boast of a great many modern 
houses, of broad modern streets, planted with 
trees, which may grow, if the dust will let them. 
There is not much, if any building at present, 
but the town is evidently taking a new lease of 
existence, and seeks to become a fashionable 
resort. Its baths are proudly entitled the 
“pearls of the ocean,” a simile which is some- 
what far-fetched, inasmuch as the bathers swim 
not in the ocean, but in the port; and, at the 
very best, there must be some considerable 
difference between a bath and a pearl. St. 
Sebastian has evidently a good future in store. 
It is reached as easily as any of the Southern 
bathing resorts of France, and offers an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Spanish language, 
manners, and people. A good opening might 
be found here for any one who had the capital 
to build, either an hotel or some houses or villas 
for the accommodation of the increasing number 
of visitors. With judicious management there 
might. be two seasons organised,—one in the 
summer for the Spanish and French visitors, 
another beginning at the end of autumn for 
those of our countrymen who dread the English 
winter. An English architect who would build 
according to English notions of ventilation 
and drainage, would find himself almost without 
competition, and would meet a real demand. 
These sanitary details in the building of a house 
are, we need scarcely point out, of more than 
usual importance in these watering-places, as 
the numerous invalids and delicate persons who 
frequent them are, by sad necessity, compelled 
to study all that tends to the preservation of 
health, and are consequently more than usually 
particular. On the other hand, as the Spaniards 
are more than usually indifferent to all such 
considerations, there should evidently be a good 
opening for an English initiative. 

Already the best Spanish society from Madrid 
frequent St. Sebastian. A casino has been 
organised with, we regret to say, a gaming- 
table. Numerous excursion-trains run to Biarritz 
during the summer, and there are two clubs. 
Apart from these social attractions, a great 
number of excursions can be made in the 
neighbourhood; while, close at hand, and of 
lasting interest to Englishmen, the old castle 
towers above the Bay of Biscay. The hill on 
which it is built is 380 ft. high, and forms 
almost an island. The walk up the old rock 
cannot fail to excite the profoundest admira- 
tion. The road winds gradually round this 
time-worn bulwark, disclosing at one moment 
a view of the town lying below,—a confused 
mass of white and yellow houses, with many 
narrow, dark streets, and here and there an 
enormous new square with colonnades, which 
shelter from sun and rain, and farther increase 
the temptation to pause and look at the shops. 
Then another turn, and the river Urumea is at 
our feet, and we note where its waters join 
the waves and surf of the sea. Beyond, the 





coasts of France stretch out towards Biarritz. 





Ne 
From above and below, huge stones are crumblin 


down into the water. Here and the 

tery or trench has been poised een _ 
eagle’s nest on the crest of a short — 
Finally, these stones seem to assume a defi. 
nite shape, and we discover that they have 
been carved, that they bear inscriptions — 
familiar inscriptions,—in the English langnaye. 
and we stand uncovered on the graves of brave 
fellow-countrymen who died in the Penins 
war. No spot could be better selected fcy a 
soldier’s grave. Cannons frown above, the sea, 
roars below, there is a wild desolation in the 
aspect of the decaying rocks, and around the 
immensity of space spreads over the ocean till 
earth and heaven seem to meet in the horizon — 
a link which, perhaps, death may establish, On 
the other side of the rock the port of St. Sebas. 
tian and the Spanish coast, with its background 
of mountains, locks almost equally sublime and 
solemn as the sun sets over the ocean, colouring 
the scene with many and intense shades. The 
murmur of the waves, a bugle-call, and the 

of a sea-bird alone disturb the mysterious quiet 
of the evening; and this solitary contemplation 
commanding so vast a space and such great 
works of nature is an excellent introduction to 
the study of what has been accomplished by the 
hand of man. 

The chill of the evening makes us hasten 
down into the town again. Here we were 
startled by a guardian of the peace, dressed 
precisely in the same uniform and helmet as an 
English policeman, walking by houses built in 
the Parisian style, and watching a group of 
Spanish children dancing the cachuca. This 
contrast was very typical of a frontier town, 
and the inhabitants of St. Sebastian are not a 
little proud of their original idea in the matter 
of their police uniform. They perhaps hope, by 
thus adopting the fashions of various nations, to 
attract with greater certainty an international 
concourse of wealthy pleasure-seekers whose 
money will help to enrich the town. 

St. Sebastian. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tue twelfth Winter Exhibition of Cabinet 
Pictures in Oil cannot be said to contain very 
much of interest. There are hardly any figure- 
subjects worth special remark, but one or two 
fine works of the class in which figures are com- 
bined with, or subordinate to, landscape. Among 
these, one by Mr. Napier Hemy, “ Fishing for 
Smelts” (174) is pre-eminent, and is one of the 
finest works of his that we have seen lately : the 
centre of the painting is occupied by the boat, 
in which the fisher is spreading his net pre- 
paratory to lowering it, and a remarkable effect 
is produced by the use which is made of the 
spread net in filling up and giving breadth to 
the composition. Another fine work, which is 
the more interesting as bearing a comparatively 
new name, is Mr. Colin Hunter’s “In Search of 
Sea-drift’ (256),—a blexk shore and a cold 
grey sea, by the margin of which rides a figure 
on the look-out for the spoil indicated in the 
title. The treatment of the sky is very fine, and 
the unity of tone and feeling on the whole shows 
a truly artistic spirit: this work has rightly 
been given a place of honour in the room, and 
promises much in future from the artist. A 
small work in a kindred spirit, which might 
have been better hung, is Mr. James Hill's 
“Study on a Tidal River” (302), which is out 
of the common way in its truth of tone an 
breadth of style. Near this a remarkable though 
most unostentatious little landscape and cattle 
picture (309), by Mr. Mark Fisher, a, 
special notice. Mr. F. A. Hopkins has ma r 
some clever but rather theatrical studies : 
special effects in light and atmosphere (268, 
316), which are interesting as clever exper 
ments. Mr. Boughton’s “ Nutbrown —— 
(289) shows some of his —, tye 
advantage in a slight way, and 18 V 
in eo ee Morris, whose subjects and talents 
are of somewhat a kindred order, is not —_ 
to much advantage in the works he has sen of 
and what Mr. J. D. Watson has been thinking . 
to paint “Engagements” (169), and why A 
should be so advantageously hung except oe 
size or for the artist's name, it would be — 
tosay. Mr. G. F. Watts sends a study of wh 
there is no doubt he would make a fine ——— 
of in one sense, though hardly one which wou 
be very interesting ; it is called in the — 
merely “ Design for a Picture” (79), but a = “ 
inscription at the foot tells us that it ilastra 
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“when poverty comes in at the door 
tat the window”; the point of the 
icture lies in the contrast between the squalid 
ieare of poverty skulking in from one side and 
the bright and radiant-winged youth on the 
other side with one leg doubled up on the 
window-sill as if immediately about to spring 
away. In spite, however, of the motto, the 
interest of the picture, if it comes to be painted, 
1 lie in the two figures, as figure-studies, 
than in the idea of the work. Mr. 
Hodgeon’s “Court Poet ” (62) in the agonies of 
composition has a good deal of humour. Mr. H. 
Macallum’s ‘“‘ Meadow Hay” and Miss Gertrude 
Martineau’s “ Water Lilies” (35, 36) are two very 
ood studies of very different aspects of landscape 
which make an interesting contrast. Among 
other things may be noticed two good works by 
M. Leon Lhermitte, who, however, does not so 
powerfully impress us in colour as in black and 
white. Mr. T. Graham’s,study of a very original- 
looking little girl under the title “ Spring” (96) 
has individuality. Mr. Hetherington’s “ Road to 
the Village” (50), Mr. Val. Davis’s “ Covert 
Side” (218), a very bright thing full of air; 
Mr. Leslie’s “‘ Angel Hotel, Henley-on-Thames ” 
(226), Mr. Walter Field’s study of flowers “in 
the chalk” (227), and Mr. Ditchfield’s two 
admirable little views of “ Hatfield House,” 
admirable both artistically and topographically, 
are among bits of landscapes which redeem a 
collection containing a considerable proportion 
of works that are up to a certain mark, of 
course, but which no one minds very much. 
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EUROPEAN POTTERY AT THE FRENCH 
EXHIBITION.* 


Wirnovt attempting to assign a relative order 

of merit, it is convenient to refer next to the 
exhibitions by Minton and the Royal Worcester 
Manufactory, and then to other English manu- 
facturers. The Minton and Worcester exhihi- 
tions are close together in the English Section, 
and the display is so extensive that each forms 
a small court by itself. The walls of the Minton 
court are, in parts, lined with unglazed tiles 
in two shades of celadon. The objects exhibited 
are principally the works of Solon, Moussel, 
and Pillsbury. There is not that prominence 
given to majolica which has been a feature with 
this firm at previous exhibitions. Moussel’s high 
faience vases, from their position, attract atten- 
tion first, placed as they are one at each corner 
of the square stand in the middle of the court. 
The two nearer the entrance have a celadon 
ground, one decorated with nelumbium and the 
other with foliage and grapes. The others, 
which are more exactly a pair, are of fire glazed 
terra-cotta, producing a red ground, which is 
decorated with flowers and storks. All four are 
remarkable for the boldness of the design and 
for treatment of details, and the subdued tone of 
the general effect of the colouring. To the right 
are two vases, also by Moussel, rectangular and 
smaller than the others, but worth attention for 
their colouring. Three plaques of olive-green, 
painted with sea-weed, fish, and shells, are re- 
markably true to nature, the effect of the nacre 
being most exactly given. A remarkable pair of 
vases with cockatoos by this artist, as well as 
some pieces by Solon, and many other produc- 
tions of this firm, are shown in Daniel’s stall, 
which ig close by. Solon’s works in Minton’s 
court are disposed in cases around the walls. The 
two green plaques with the subjects in pite- 
sur-pite, one representing a girl rejoicing over 
a cage full of Cupids or “loves,” and the other 
her lament over the cage from which they have 
iy are, perhaps, his best efforts shown 
here; for though the “Cupid lecturing” is a 

fine example of manipulation, and the pdte has 
come out with excellent clearness, the drawing 
and Perspective are not good, and it requires 
Sorenetion that Cupid is supposed to be in 
9 middle of an amphitheatre. In several 
: er examples a subdued effect is produced 
mf the pite being tinted instead of left white. 
_ are two vases which introduce all the 

— produced at this manufactory, some of 
which are not made elsewhere. Of these the 
red and black are frequently used. 
om has often been referred to as an in- 
7 ce of the way in which a ceramic artist 
i ving the country loses his touch. He has, 
enntend not lost the art, in which he stands 
into oak’ Pa throwing individual expression 
“8 he produces. In the French 


.* See p. 1217, ante 
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Court, at Roussel’s stall, are some of Solon’s 
works before he left France. Whatever may 
be the opinion arrived at after a comparison of 
his earlier with his later. works, one thing 
seems to be undoubted, that in England he has 
had to work with a less manageable paste. In 
front of the “ Cupid lecturing” are three téte-d- 
téte tea-sets: one in olive-green with pdte- 
sur-pdte, one in turquoise, decorated in Wat- 
teau style, and one in Rose-du-Barry, painted 
after Coleman. All three are of more than 
average excellence. There is a vase of unusual 
kind from a design by Moir Smith, of Etruscan 
character, in white porcelain, with a pattern 
in red and blue, and much gold with a Pyrrhic 
dance round the body. The effect is very bright ; 
it is a work to attract attention to itself rather 
than to help in the general effect of a room. 
Pillsbury’s work is shown in asmall jardiniére. 

Some plates in metallic lustre, by Wise, have 
this interest, that they are the first of the kind 
made by this firm. There isa large Henri Deux 
jardiniére, which is stated to be produced by 
adherence to the custom of incising and filling 
in with coloured clay, like other smaller pieces 
are. Some of the vases exhibited, have handles, 
rims, or bases in imitation of gold or silver; 
that is to say, the pottery is moulded to repre- 
sent the form of a metal mounting, and is then 
gilt or silvered. As examples of this kind of 
work, these are, though extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, no doubt as good as any that have been 
anywhere produced, and from the potter’s view 
alone they are great successes. Only a few 
minutes’ walk, however, separates them from 
the metal-mounted vases of Sévres already men- 
tioned, and a good opportunity is thus afforded 
of forming an opinion from the wider art point 
of view as to the value of the idea that the per- 
fection of pottery is that it shall be independent 
of other material. The glazes on earthenware, 
especially the turquoise, the bright yellow, 
and the plum colour, which is new, are very 
decorative and excellent colours. 

The style of work exhibited from the Worcester 
Royal Manufactory isvery different from Minton’s. 
Old as well as modern Worcester style is illus- 
trated, for there is a dessert set made from old 
Worcester moulds which were lent for reproduc- 
tion by Lord Coventry. The more important of 
the modern introductions at this manufactory, is 
the method of painting in coloured clay under 
the glaze. Some of the work produced in this 
way is in imitation of cloisonné, in which the 
body is cut away, and the coloured clay is filled 
in. Another process shown for the first time is 
that for producing several gradations of relief 
in gold, by putting on ordinary gold pigment, 
and then removing the thickness by tooling it 
down. The pdte-sur-pite painting in blue on 
buff ground is full of promise, although the 
examples shown are, perhaps, not so artistic as 
some of the French productions. The style is 
called Japanesque, and has astonished the 
Japanese at the Exhibition. There is shown by 
this firm as much activity in striking out new 
lines as anywhere in the Exhibition. No doubt 
many new processes have been tried which have 
not been thought worth representing, and it 
cannot be expected that ali new ideas should be 
equally successful. But the activity itself is to 
be commended, for it is only thus progress can 
be attained. There are two vases not intended 
as examples of vases, but merely as a medium 
for showing the amount of relief that may be 
obtained in decoration. These, in their shape, 
approach nearly that of the type of pilgrims’ 
flasks. They are of ivory ware, enriched with 
gold. The front and back of the vase are 
deeply hollowed out, and represent in such very 
high relief as to be almost sculpture, the fol- 
lowing four subjects : the studio of Michelangelo, 
the studio of Raffaelle, and the ateliers of 
Lucca della Robbia and Maestro Giorgio, respec- 
tively intended as emblematical of the work 
of the sculptor, the painter, the modeller, 
and the potter. The: effect is clumsy, the 
artistic skill displayed is lost entirely, and the 
workmanship might, perhaps, have been more 
satisfactorily shown on plaques forming sides to 
a casket or panels. The pierced work for which 
this manufactory has been for a long while 
known is also represented. There are many 
pluques, vases, and other objects in blue decora- 
tions ornamented with gold in Japanesque style. 

In Wedgwood’s exhibit nearly all the im- 
portant piecesare by Allen. They are accurate 
in drawing mostly in blue and white ; exceptions 
are “ the four elements” which are in black and 
white. All these are clever compositions intro- 
ducing a number of figures. There are many 
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[ specimens of brown glazed ware, with patterns 
etched on them by acid in the same way that 
glass is etched,—a comparatively new invention, 
to which they have given the name of Vigornian 
ware. There is also another ware to which the 
name Tremblay has been given, which is essen- 
tially a dark-green glaze on cream-coloured body, 
the ornament being impressed, and the shadows 
produced by the relative thickness of the glaze. 
Many of the subjects are after Bartolozzi. 

Messrs. Doulton’s excellent wares have so 
often already been noticed and commended in this 
journal, including their exhibit here, that it is 
unnecessary to allude to it again just now. 

Brown-Westhead’s most prominent object isa 
group of tigers, noteworthy principally from the 
fact that they are moulded in one piece. Another 
large piece is a candelabrum 9 ft. 6 in. high, 
somewhat heavy in design. Among thesmaller 
objects is a plate, with a gilt border of a 
geometrical pattern, done by hand with wonder- 
ful accuracy; and many of the pieces at this 
stall are above average excellence, though not 
specially striking. Peddersen’s views on plates 
have an essentially homely air characteristic 
of English rustic life. Copeland has a compara- 
tively small show; the objects being principally 
white and blue vases, outlined with gold. 

Among tke stalls of other English exhibitors 
there is nothing noteworthy in art pottery, 
except, perhaps, the group of vases at Gardner's 
stand in imitation of old blue pot-pourri jars, 
which have been adapted as filters on Major 
Crease’s principle. In domestic pottery Gardner 
shows a large quantity of ware made by cele- 
brated manufacturers, such as Ashworth and 
Dimmock, who are not themselves exhibiting. A 
novel and not altogether pleasing manner of 
showing the ware has been adopted, as there 
are two tall obelisks covered with it. The prin- 
cipal object, however, is attained, which is to 
draw attention to the contrast between England 
and other countries in the relative care paid to 
designs and to comparative cost. 

Ten years ago a new style of pottery-painting 
was broaght out by M. Laurin, a manufacturer 
of Bourg-la-Reine. Its characteristic is that 
thickly-mixed coloured clays are used, which 
are painted on with a brush, much as oil colours 
are, and consequently very high relief can be 
given wherever it is wanted. The artist paints 
from a palette, on which his coloured clays are 
arranged, and the only subsequent process to 
which his work is subjected is the glazing, which, 
when successful, no more modifies or interferes 
with it than does varnishing on an oil painting. 
The style is, therefore, specially adapted for free 
and bold treatments, and readily lends itself to 
preserving the individuality of touch of different 
artists. The ware that has so far been generally 
used for it is buff or fawn-coloured terra-cotta or 
faience, in the shape of vases or plaques, but it 
is not necessarily limited to these. The subjects 
shown in this Exhibition are all naturally 
treated,—the entire absence of conventionality 
being a marked feature in the style. Where 
foliage or flowers are painted, it is generally a 
single plant, as naturally growing, that furnishes 
the entire subject, and birds and butterflies are 
sometimes introduced. 

The landscapes on the plaques are in very 
broad treatment and rich, with the greens of 
the foliage fresh and bright and the shadows 
deep. Rich browns, deep green, greenish blues, 
and yellows, are the prevailing colours employed. 
The style, which was shown on a small scale at 
Vienna, has become so popular that many manu- 
facturers have taken it up, though wherever it 
is produced it is known as Bourg-la-Reine. 
There is a very extensive show of it at many of 
the stalls. Haviland, in addition to some very 
bold and vigorous examples, shows a departure 
from what has been hitherto done in the style 
by the introduction of rich brown and gold deco- 
ration, and by the innovation of figures in high 
relief with the flesh-coloured tints left unglazed. 
Some plaques, unusually large, and representing 
hunting scenes, are shown by Gien, and there 
are many examples of Schopin’s productions. 

A striking contrast to the originality of the 
Bourg-la-Reine style is the large display of the 
imitation of old styles still made in the towns 
where they were first developed, such as Rouen, 
Moustiers, Strasburg, Quimper, Nancy, and 
Marseilles. They are strictly imitations, and 
not adaptations, of the style modified by the 
individual taste of the reproducer. Alfred Beau 
and A. Porquier, of Quimper, exhibit violins, 
violincellos, horns, serpents, and bugles in 
faience. It is said that the wind-instruments, 


especially the bugles, are good in tone, but they 
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gre exhibited not as instruments so much ag 
illustrations of pottery. There is, perhaps, no 
country where to so large an extent the old 
manufacturing pottery towns are still producing 
pottery as France. In England, Wedgwood’s is 
almost the only house where the old traditions 
are kept up. There is a fairly representative 
exhibition of Blois ware, a style not very exten- 
sively known, although the mannfactories were 
commenced some twenty years ago. It is in 
fifteenth-century Italian style, with French 
prnamentation, and may, indeed, be almost 
regarded as an illustration of what might have 
been produced in France in the fifteenth century 
had the potters of that time been on the same 
footing with the Italians. There are four exhi- 
bitors of this Blois ware, of which Ulysse and 
Tortat have produced lustred ware with soft 
tones of colour, and Thiboit shows more decided 
colour without lustre. 

Except Bourg-la-Reine, perhaps the most 
attractive style, from the brilliancy of its 
solouring and the number of makers who are 
exhibiting it, is the faience with raised enamelled 
f'ranco-Persian decoration, sometimes known as 
Longwy ware. The largest exhibition of this 
kind is that of Viellard, of Bordeaux. Some of 
the objects are large vases and garden-seats, 
and the prevailing colours are turquoise blue, 
crimson, bright green, yellow, and white. In 
this ware none of the ground is seen, but the 
whole is coated with enamels, on which a 
cloisonné effect is produced by dividing up the 
surface with black lines. Huayt, of Longwy, 
exhibits some brilliant colouring in red and blue. 

There are, as is usual in exhibitions of 
ceramics, a great number of imitations and re- 
productions of Palissy ware. The display most 
important from the size of the objects is that 
of Barbizet. More numerous, if perhaps less 
artistic, are the objects displayed by Sergent. 
The designs, which are plentiful, and not at all 
pleasing, are by no means faithfol reproduc- 
tions, while the colouring is poor. Close by this 
stall is the exhibit of G. Pull, who prides him- 
self so much on the strict fidelity with which he 
follows both the designs and the process of the 

enuine Palissy ware, that, like Palissy himself, 
he does the work with his own hands. His 
raised objects are really raised from the back 
of the plate, and are not solid moulds stuck on, 
as is generally the case in modern Palissy ware. 
In Pull’s work, as in the old Palissy ware, 
marine objects are never employed, and all the 
shells introduced are either land shells or the 
fossils found in the calcaire grossiére in the 
neighbourhood of Palissy’s house. 

Reference has been made to the pdte-sur-pite 
process in speaking of Sévres. As might be 
expected from the fact of its being a purely 
French discovery, and the native clays being of 
great fineness and peculiarly suitable, a number 
of French potters have devoted themselves to 
its production. Among those who exhibit, the 
display of Gibus is wholly of pédte-sur-pite. 
The majority of the objects are vases of celadon, 
green, pite-changeante, and undecided shades of 
drab, grey, and rose. The figures, which are 
the principal kind of decoration, are executed 
with the greatest care, and are graceful and 
beantifully transparent. It has been objected 
that the amount of care bestowed on them has 
given them a precision which conveys the idea 
of formality. They certainly do rather produce 
the effect of canieos. While most are pite- 
blanche, the effect of some is heigthened by the 
judicious use of delicate tinting. Damonse, 
using the same materials, affords a contrast by 
the free and careless treatment of his figures, 
which are preferred by many as more artistic. 
Rousseau, among other objects, exhibits two 
vases by Solon, before he left Paris to go to 
Minton, where the difference between them 
and the examples shown in Minton’s court is 
markedly seen in the greater thinness of the 
pate which these have. 

There are very few examples which rely for 
their beanty on form alone, and it happens that 
the makers of pottery and porcelain who do not 
decorate are mostly represented in the special 
annexe devoted to ceramics. Pouyat, of 
Limoges, however, occupies a prominent place 
inthe French Court. His porcelain is lighter 
and more delicate than any made in England, 
and, like all that is manufactured in France, is 
made without bone. The kaolin is obtained 
from quarries belonging to the establishment, 
and it produces a china which is harder than any 
English china, and is brilliantly white and very 
transparent. The forms of some large covered 


pieces, made for dinner use, are very beautiful, 


pierced work, filled in with glaze, being largely 
employed as a means of decoration. Another 
maker of white is A. Thomas, who exhibits some 
large vases in cobalt blue, with the spaces for 
decoration left white; for there are not many 
decorators who possess the means of obtaining 
a heat to produce this body colour, and these 
have to paint on vases prepared for them, as 
mentioned before. 

Gosse, of Bayeux, contributes a ‘small but 
important display of articles for chemists and 
for kitchen use. The ware is a particular mix- 
ture, which will stand fire well. There is, too, 
in the Ceramic annexe, a show of the commoner 
undecorated or roughly decorated ware, for 
domestic and sanitary appliances. It may be 
mentioned here that in this same annexe are 
specimens of kaolin in different stages of pre- 
paration from different parts of France. 

In the various pottery courts are several 
glazed cases containing objects which are not 
strictly ceramic,—the enamels on copper, gold, 
and silver in the style of the celebrated Limoges 
enamel produced in the reign of Henri II., and 
the succeeding reign. It is gratifying to find 
that a process so truly artistic and applicable to 
so wide a range of decoration, and so imperish- 
able, is receiving so much attention, and from 
such large numbers of independent artists. 
Besides the important objects shown from Sévres 
(already mentioned), there are some dozen exhi- 
bitors in various parts of the pottery section 
alone, while many others are exhibiting in other 
classes. Where almost all demand attention, it 
is difficult to select any names for special men- 
tion; but objects of such exquisite finish as 
the buire of Soyer, and some of his small 
plaques are unusually good examples of the 
state of perfection to which the revived art has 
attained. There are, too, splendid examples of 
colouring,—probably never surpassed in the 
older pieces,—shown in the small framed pic- 
tures in the case belonging to Poiret Vidaric ; 
on? of them showing blue on a dame’s dress, 
red on a boy’s dress, and green on the wall, is 
exceptionally brilliant. Large examples of less 
delicacy of execution, but of great richness of 
colour, are shown by Dalpayrat & Lot. Among 
them are two woodland scenes on panels. 
Although Limoges enamels are not produced 
solely at Limoges, yet the town, which has been 
the principal seat of the art of enamelling from 
the most remote times, is still the home of 
many of the artists. 

The familiar péite tendre, in the Vieux Sévres 
styles, turquoise, Rose du Barry, Bleu Royal, 
are still jewelled and painted with much the 
same subjects as in previous exhibitions, and the 
makers are the same whose displays have been 
known for so many years. No change or pro- 
gress is discernible. Of the less namerously 
represented of the older styles are imitations by 
Aviseau of the encaustic ware of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, a large vase in Egyptian 
style, and Medizval poéles of Lobnitz, and 
imitations of Satsuma ware scattered over 
several stalls. Samson’s stall is of more than 
average interest, as it contains fac-similes of the 
old productions of Sévres and Dresden, China 
and Japan, and almost fac-similes of Limoges 
and Japanese enamels; but in France Samson 
is well known for the pride he takes in the imi- 
tation of any style of old pottery or metal work 
mounting he may be asked to do. From his 
atelier has come a very large proportion of ‘‘old 
and valuable china,” which unscrupulous dealers 
in London have so often palmed off on the 
unwary and the bargain-hunters. 

A branch of porcelain work which has not been 
cultivated in any other couutry than France is 
the manufacture of artificial flowers. From the 
number of manufacturers exhibiting, it is evi- 
dent the trade is large, though the extreme 
fragility of the articles is against their being 
sent any long distances. In most cases the 
flowers are produced with wonderful accuracy, 
and so delicate are the petals that it is difficult 
to realise they are not living. The leaves and 
stems, on the contrary, are always clumsy and 
badly coloured. A few makers, recognising this 
defect, mount their flowers on natural stems, 
and surround them with dried grass. Detem- 
merman has the largest show, which includes 
scme important pieces; in particular, a large 
centre-piece, in celadon colour, with a fairy-like 
arrangement of trailing flowers in pure white 
china. 

The styles so far mentioned can be found on 
many stalls in the French Court, and are not 
likely to be overlooked. There are the stalls of 





two manufacturers, however, Deck and Pillivuyt, 
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that must be specially mentioned, for in 4), 
are found productions of a kind not to be ce . 
elsewhere in the exhibition. Deck’s are - 
faience, while Pillivuyt produces both porce| o 
and faience. In the front of Deck's gta}j a 
arranged a number of vases, showing the 
great range of styles which this Sabrique pic 
produce. Among them are many vaseg which 
are remarkable for the combination of unusual 
forms with exceptionally good glaze, asthe olive 
green, purple, turquoise, and jade on Japanesque 
orms. The jade is one of the peculiarities that 
will not be seen elsewhere. On the wall are a 
great number of plaques. One of thege, p 
Raffaelle Collin, is on a gold back-ground - 
gold, as well as the painting being under glaze 
and is the only instance in which the gilding hes 
successfully stood the glazing process. The 
richness and vigour of the painting of some of 
these plaques, and the striking character of 
their borders, make them almost a style of 
themselves. The subjects are heads, either 
historic portraits or in some characteristic cog. 
tume, the effect being much enhanced by the 
bright yellow border which serves as a frame 
and throws up the portrait. One which is very 
successful is a head of Charlotte Corday with 
blue drapery. In other plaques, of arabesque 
design the judicious use of a turquoise 
glaze, which gives a light blue where put on 
thinly, and a dark green where put on thickly, 
yields gradations of blue and green of gur. 
prisingly rich blending of colours. In the centre 
of an adjoining court is a nearly life-size, 
coloured and glazed, statue of Henry of Navarre 
in faience. The tiles which form an important 
part of Deck’s exhibition have been already 
referred to in speaking of the architectural 
pottery.  Pillivuyt’s stall contains a large 
assortment of objects of various styles, but 
throughout them all there is a uniform harmony 
of colour. The predominant effect of the entire 
stall is a grouping of rich blues, greens, and 
browns, and the distinguishing style is that the 
majority of the objects are decorated in pite. 
sur-pate, with conventional or arabesque designs 
without the introduction of figares. Especially 
worthy of remark are a large vase of deep 
green and brown, covered with arabesque, a 
buire and stand, a pair of vases, in peacock 
green, with sunk panels of arabesque ornamen- 
tation, a circular hollow dish, in green, gold, and 
brown, a Persian jardiniére of pierced work, 
filled in with glaze of light green, with white 
and gold. 





In the following notes on the pottery exhi- 
bited by other countries besides England and 
France, the order in which they are mentioned 
is not intended to have any reference to their 
relative merit. 

In the Italian Pottery Court are exhibited the 
works from a large number of fabriques which 
exist in Italy, in locatities some of which were 
celebrated of old for their pottery. Naples, 
Florence, Rome, Bologna, Gubbio, Turin, Pesaro, 
Faenza, &c., are the places from which exhibits 
are sent. Of the many exhibitors, all have 
followed the old lines, showing that till quite 
recently, just as in literature and in other 
branches of art, progress in Italy has been 
stifled. It is very difficult to point to any single 
object that is really original. Most of the pro- 
ductions are near imitations of the style of 
pottery made in Italy from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, some making exact copies, 
even to reproducing defects with great fidelity. 
A few makers reproduce facsimiles of the 
Etruscan vases. Englishmen who have studied 
the older Italian styles recognise the difference 
in the productions of various fabriques, but now 
the reproductions of the Italian exhibitors are 
made under the general term “ Urbino. - 
principal object; shown is a large vase 1n t : 
middle line of the court, 7 ft. high, decorates 
with a Bacchanalian subject in high rollet, 8 
is from the fabrique of Angelo Minghett, ° 
Bologna. This same fabrique sends a bust y 
Silvester de Medici, which is a good example ¢ 
their best productions. The material mostly 
used in Italy is not good, as it 1s generally & 
clay which is the result of the disintegration & 
the granitic rocks of the Alps, but mixed wl “ 
much alluvial matter. There is a good come 
of pottery on a large scale, a vase 6 ft. 7 , 
intended as the base ofa candelabrum. Al 
exhibits in this court, even the best of ae 
though fairly successful as reproductions, do 2 . 
exceed the ancient ware in beauty, and in = 
respects are even inferior. In the lustre wa 
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have approached the old maestros in 
sam Only one, except the Ginori manu- 
factory presently mentioned, has succeeded in 
roducing the ruby lustre, Farini, of 





Considering the great importance 
attached to Della Robbia ware, the 
The only speci- 


Faenza. 

erly 
pe of this is but small. ¢ 
ll out of the common is a white 


’ t @ 
eyed equestrian figure of Joan of Arc, about 
Free-quarter size. The figure is in high relief 


and in the usual white glaze, with light blue 
packground. The defects of it are that the 
joins of the different pieces in which it has been 
moulded are by no means carefully concealed, 
and the costume is not historically correct. As 
exceptions to the few pieces that are not repro- 
duced, there are a number of pretty little 
terra-cotta statuettes, by Torelli, of Florence, 
worth notice. The Estruscan reproductions are 
madeof materials so naturally rough that they are 
nearer reproductions than are those of England 
or Denmark, which fail in this respect from too 

at fineness of material, as well as in too great 
delicacy in drawing. At the corner of the 
Italian Court, facing a cross avenue, is the 
interesting exhibition of the Ginori manufactory, 
which was founded in 1735 by the Marquis 
Carlo Ginori, who was at the time regarded as 
an eccentric man. He started at Doccia, near 
Florence, a fabrique in which he hoped to revive 
the ancient ceramic glory of his country, and for 
this purpose he despatched a vessel to China to 
bring examples of the material used in making 
porcelain. The fabrique, thanks to the sacri- 
fices made by the Marquis, flourished, and 
has descended in direct line to the present 
marquis. The father of the present owners, 
who died, but in February last, added in 1848 
two new styles to those previously cultivated ; 
one of these was the production of porcelain 
in relief and coloured; the other which in- 
augurated a new period in the history of the 
fabrique, was the imitation of the ancient Italian 
faience. The exhibition contributed includes 
both porcelain and majolica. The porcelain is 
almost wholiy fashioned from the ancient Capo 
di Monte moulds, and the colouring, and even 
the marque de fabrique are kept up. The right 
to use the mark was acquired by the Marquis 
at the time the Royal Neapolitan Manufactory 
was abandoned, and was disposed of to him, 
together with the moulds and plant. The 
attempts to adapt an old style to objects for 
which it was never formerly used are con- 
spicuously unsuccessful. The majolica is almost 
entirely a series of reproductions of the older 
Italian styles. There are some specimens of 
Hispano-Moresque and lustred ware, the ruby 
being very successfully imitated, but the most 
interesting objects are a few pieces of original 
design, though faithfully preserving the Italian 
character, which have been much appreciated. 
There is also a treatment of terra-cotta in the 
Della Robbia style, but with the faces left un- 
glazed so that the delicacy of the artist’s touch 
18 not obliterated by subsequent glazing. 

In the Monarco Pavilion, in the grounds, is a 
large collection of the peculiar basket-work 
majolicu with raised flowers, for which the 
principality has become celebrated. A few 
pieces are artistic, but the majority are some- 
what clumsy. The few attempts at painting 
on plaques are not entirely successful. 

Switzerland has struck out a line for itself in 
the “nouvelle fabrique de céramique artistique.” 
— attempt was originated two years ago, and 
has already met with so much patronage that 
its prices have, in this short time, been trebled. 
PoE style is a sort of Persian called Majolica 

eimberg (Canton Berne), and is usually on 
a black or sometimes cream.-coloured ground 
The pottery is coarse, the shapes are somewhat 
clumsy, and though the decoration is at present 
not remarkably successful, the circumstances 
under which the manufactory is supported give 
hope of progress. Another smaller fabrique at 
a (MM. Perrot & Meyar) shows ; few 
Prscaneg re on tiles, with portraits and 
S of Swiss type, heads of dogs, &c. 
ric thing that has yet been produced here is 
ile casa” cae has been in existence but 
F 1s under high and extensive 
patronage. Its object is to give employment t 
enamellers and painters on waictioa” thro ; 
out of work, as the industry is now dyin r out The 
Gs ie is regarded with much Tattrest, as it 
plese cere at the revival of the little- 
rAtathtd = sci Ss of the Middle Ages. : 
racy pv ae yah 
. ; : » 4 ‘ 
with which the English public is not already 





familiar, through the London dealers, who are 
agents for Danish manufacturers. One set of 
plates, however, is very curious, as there are 
reproduced on them fac-similes of drawings 
from a botanical work in which not only the 
plants but the enlarged dissections of flowers 
and the fruits are given. If they are intended 
for educational purposes they may commend 
themselves to boarding-school proprietors. 

There is a considerable show of Belgian pot- 
tery, principally reproductions of old delft. The 
most important pieces are two gigantic blue 
vases, about 7 ft.6 in. high. Some dozen ex- 
hibitors show painted faiencein Italian and Dutch 
style, &c., but they do not appear to advantage 
when compared with the best productions of 
France. 

The Belgian exhibits are quite distinct from 
the French, being Dutch in colouring and shape. 
Holland shows inferior delft, interesting chiefly 
from the cheapness with which it is produced. 
V. de Boch, a firm of eminence of Villeroi, be- 
sides showing some unglazed cloisonné plaques of 
good design and sober colour, have contributed 
plaques in terre cwite and faience. There is a 
large collection of domestic brown ware called 
“ allant au feu,” which is very hard. Although it 
does not strictly fall under the head to which 
this notice is devoted, its importance is a suffi- 
cient reason for mentioning it. It is well worth 
the attention of those who have the direction of 
schools of cookery. 

Although the Russian pottery does not as a 
whole show much individuality, there are excep- 
tions in the case of the works of Egeroff, who 
exhibits some plaques, the subjects on which are 
Russian in character. There are several stoves 
which, perhaps, best illustrate that which is 
generally accepted as uninfluenced native taste. 
All the other productions are imitations of 
Dresden, Palissy, and Majolica, a large collec- 
tion of which is sent from the manufactory of 
Helsingfors. There is nothing among them to 
arrest the attention of an artist. A case of 
incised bright-coloured enamels on silver and 
gilt cups and chalices shows the progress that 
this branch of art has made in Russia, and when 
as much attention has been paid to pottery, 
originality of design may be looked for in it. 

In the centre of the Austrian exhibit is a 
“trophy” erected to contain several works of 
Austrian production, the most prominent of 
which is a fountain of Pompeiian design, exe- 
cuted in the manner of the old Della Robbia 
ware. Among other large examples of pottery 
are stoves in dark green glaze, and an open fire- 
place in decorated tiles of grey tone. The most 
important manufactory is that of Ridler & Pilz, 
who acquired the old Government moulds in 
1862, at the time the Government factory was 
given up. The principal objects shown are 
from these moulds, and the old traditions of 
decorations are kept up in that heavy and deco- 
rated style so much in vogue and manufactured 
in Austria at the beginning of this century,—the 
old Viennese Imperial Factory style. The sub- 
jects, which are mostly classic, are painted with 
the care of miniatures. 

The Bohemian work, when seen, as it is here 
in juxtaposition with the productions of other 
countries, seems fully fifty years behind, and 
the decorations are by comparison overloaded 
with colour. One exception should be men- 
tioned,—a dinner-set in deep blue and gold. 
This want of progress is all the more remark- 
able, as some of the Bohemian glass is of the 
greatest excellence. Alois Klemmerth, of Znam, 
exhibits some copies of the old Stein-gut, and 
Franz Slowak has a stand of blue and white 
grés, which, unlike the old grés, has flat instead 
of raised decoration, and there is a well- 
modelled brown glazed poéle. 

The Hungarian pottery fills a large court, the 
greater part being in imitation of Dresden. Ono 
manufactory, at Pescett, to the south of Pesth, 
exhibits an ivory opaque porcelain, with a raised 
Persian kind of decoration, carefully coloured 
and very pleasing. This factory, which gives the 
greatest indication of activity, commenced as a 
simple brick-yard, but, as with Doulton, in 
England, went on to make the coarser earthen- 
ware, then grés, and now is stated to employ 
150 persons in producing artistic work. 

The Swedish exhibition is mainly from the 
manufactories of Ristrand and Gustavsberg. 
There was formerly a Government manufactory 
at Mariberg, but it was discontinued, and Rés. 
trand and Gustavsberg, subsequently founded, 
now receive a nearly equally divided Govern- 
ment patronage. 

The productions of the greatest individuality 
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are in the style they call the Vikinga-saga, in 
which are represented the idealised attributes 
of the Vikings, and the conventional ornament 
is of early Norse character. There are also 
some large stoves, or rather open fire-places, for 
which Réstrand has now become celebrated. 
The designs and the glaze in some are very 
good, but in one case, at least, one coloured in 
salmon and Javender is so badly glazed that it 
looks like painted wood. Most of the Swedish 
pottery is a simple imitation of that of other 
countries, and in the few cases in which more 
ambitious designs have been attempted, it is evi- 
dent native art has not made much advance, 
An example which, from its conspicuous posi- 
tion and pretentioussize and colouring challenges 
criticism, may be examined as probably some of 
the best work they can produce. The subject 
is a procession of groups of figures showing 
national costumes, the colour of the ground 
being dark-blue. There are also two pairs of 
high candelabra, one in turquoise and gold, the 
other in majolica, but they are noteworthy only 
op account of their size. 

Spain shows very little, except the tiles men- 
tioned in alluding to the architectural pottery. 
There is an interesting show of the coarse 
native pottery, but where newer and original 
designs have been attempted, they are not suc- 
cessful. At a Carthagena factory very exact 
copies of English ware and patterns are being 
produced, but probably the clay, as well as the 
designs, are from England, The marked in- 
feriority of the pottery is strange when there 
is shown such very good Damascene work. 

Portugal exhibits both porcelain and earthen- 
ware, the porcelain being indifferent in quality, 
and entirely copied in shape and decoration 
from the commoner French pottery made a few 
years ago; the earthenware showing more 
originality, but the few drawings with which it 
has been attempted to decorate it are badly exe- 
cuted. A favourite ware seems to be one that 
is a kind of majolica, in which the most original 
designs are taken from cabbages, associated 
with snakes, from which tea-pots, &c., are 
fashioned. There are, too, some quaint jugs, 
of Moorish design, with long spouts. Some 
attempts have been made to imitate faience in 
subjects similar to some shown in the French 
court,—fiddles, &c.,—but they cannot be com- 
pared with them. 








A SHRINE IN THE NEW FOREST. 


Nor long since, the Times, in a justly enco- 
miastic article on the election of Mr. Leighton 
to the presidency of the Royal Academy, 
referred, in a few words that must have appeared 
strange to many readers, to a certain “ shrine” 
existing in the New Forest. This shrine, which 
the writer in the Times probably knew well, and 
had visited often, he conceived was as well 
known to others as it was to himself, but, in 
fact, although there may be many of a small 
circle in English society who are familiar with 
this New Forest shrine, it cannot be said to be 
yet as familiar as are those of St. Thomas a- 
Becket at Canterbury, or of Edward the Con- 
fessor at Westminster. 

We have, indeed, in this country too few 
shrines of the kind referred to by the Times so 
thoroughly deserving a pilgrimage as that in 
question; yet few of the many eager sight- 
seers, or of the growing devotees to art, who 
either reside in, or yearly visit London, are 
aware that within three hours’ rail and com- 
fortable drive from the capital may be seen a 
church, decorated with a painting by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the beauty and worth of 
which can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The church of Lyndhurst, situated a mile or 
so from the quiet Lyndhurst-road Railway 
Station, will be found at the outskirts, scarcely 
in the heart, but in an exceedingly picturesque 
portion of the memorably historic New Forest. 
In this church the new President has painted 
with a love and affection which are shown 
in every figure, an altar-piece. The subject 
of this work, the five wise and five foolish 
virgins, has been painted in a method with 
which he is familiar, resembling ordinary fresco 
‘merely in appearance, or having at first inspec- 
tion the look of encaustic painting, and judging 
by the condition of the picture when last we 
saw it, there has been no change or deteriora- 
tion of the tints since the day, some years ago, 
when the work was executed; thus holding out 
promise of its long retaining all its beauty. 

In the church of Lyndhurst, the work is of the 
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purest kind ; it cannot be said to be of the purest 
a fresco process, for that method the artist, 
we believe, does not consider perfectly adapted 
either to our climate or to the methods of in- 
struction that our painters are early enured to. 

It is not a little irstructive to compare 
this work in the New Forest, the all but per- 
fect revival of the very best period of, we 
may safely say, classic times, with the dry and 
mannered but conscientious misconceptions of 
the many wall-paintings to be seen in Germany, 
bat especially at Munich. 

In Masaccio’s work in the church of the 
Carmelites at Florence, evidently an early 
love of Leighton’s, may be found every 
aid to the designer of wall - decoration, 
and we doubt whether any more fitting 
teachers could be named for those to study 
than the early Florentine painters. In addition 
to the familiar sources at Rome, Sienna, Assisi, 
the Cambio at Perugia,—in the Church of St. 
Germain des Prés in Paris may be seen much 
of the conscientious work of Flandrin, which is 
far surpassed, however, in every element of 
greatness by the work at Lyndhurst,— in 
Venetia, in many of the interesting towns, in 
Bassano, in Treviso, in Udine, Conegliano, 
‘Castelfranco, and in many of the villas of the 
old Venetians on terra firma, may be found 
admirable remains to guide those who desire 
proficiency in an art that there appears some 
hope of regenerating. 

This hope, however, has but little chance of 
realisation, for, notwithstanding the all but 
limitless expenditure in which our people seem 
disposed to indulge in the decoration of their 
homes, our manufacturers of trade decorations 
are so industrious and so clever, that they con- 
trive to satisfy those fortunate people who are 
able to indulge in their tastes, with means 
readier at hand to make their homes beautiful 
than the employment of skilled painters, and as 
to our governing bodies they care nothing for 
art or artists. 








THE REFORM CLUB. 


DurinG the recess, extensive works of repara- 
tion and decoration have been carried out here, 
under the direction of Mr. Edward M. Barry, 
R.A. The works consist of general repairs, re- 
arrangement of kitchen, with new fittings, a 
new system of ventilation, and the decoration 
of the saloon and chief rooms of the club. 

In designing the decoration, the architect has 
desired to subordinate it to the general architec- 
ture of the building, and to adopt such a mode 
of treatment as he felt would have been desired 
by the original architec’ of the Club-house, his 
father, Sir Charles Barry. 

Looking first at the saloon and entrance, it 
is found that the columns and pilasters of 
Scagliola, resembling Sienna marble, have been 
repaired, renewed, and repolished. The portions 
of the entablature, formerly painted as imitation 
marble, have been repainted, but all imitation, 
whether of painted marble in the saloon, or 
grained woodwork in the various rooms, has 
been eschewed, and plain tints substitated, with 
enrichments relieved by gilding. Portions of 
the walls, which were ‘plastered in a manner to 
represent veined marble, have been painted 
dark red, with the intended result of throwing 
back the walls, so as to increase the apparent 
size of the saloon, and to form a harmonious 
background of rich tone for the Sienna columns. 
The entablatures, formerly made to imitate 
marble, are now painted in plain colours of grey 
and brown, with ornaments gilt upon grounds of 
blue in the upper frieze, and red for the lower 
order. The ceiling has panels of light blue, 
with gilded enriched margins. In the centre is 
a sun-light, with leaves surrounding it, the leaves 
being outlined with gold. The effect aimed at 
is a subdued richness, to be obtained by a har- 
monious mixture of colours contrasting plea- 
santly with each other, without undue display, 
and, but for a slight preponderance of red, we 
should say it had been fully attained. 

The staircase has been cleaned and repolished. 
To obtain extra light the ceiling has been painted 
in panels of light blue, with darker margins. 
Here, as elsewhere, the imposts and other parts 
which had been painted as marble are now in 
plain colours of brown and bronze, with parts 
gilded. 

The coffee-room is divided into three parts by 
projections, with groups of three-quarter columns, 
which are painted in two shades of brown. The 
dado is red and black, the woodwork generally 
brown. Thewalls ght green, with red margins. 





The ceilings stone colour, with margins of brown 
and red, with painted panels and gilded enrich- 
ments to the cornices. The effect arrived at in 
this room is coolness and quietness, with suffi- 
cient decoration to satisfy, but not to startle. 

The strangers’ dining-room recalls the coffee- 
room, but with simpler decoration; the same 
colours are employed. 

The lower library, on the ground floor, is deco- 
rated in brown as a general tint. The ceiling is 
painted in shades of green and light brown, with 
panels of blue and gilt enrichments. Over the 
bookcases, a frieze of basrelief copied from the 
sculpture of the Parthenon is relieved by a red 
background. The cove and cornice are partly 
gilt, and the effect is good. 

The upper library, on the first floor, resembles 
the last room, and is situated immediately over 
it. The same general treatment has been 
carried out, but with lighter tints in the ceiling, 
which is light brown, blue, and gold. General 
effect the same as below. 

The card-room, a small apartment having its 
walls covered with rich-looking leather paper, 
with gold pattern on gilt ground and with gilt 
mouldings, has a handsoxic and comfortable 
effect. 

The large library over the coffee-room is a 
very fine room overlooking the garden, and is 
the whole length of the club-house. Itis placed 
exactly over the coffee-room, and, like that, is 
divided into three parts by columns and pilasters. 
The walls are lined with bookcases, separated by 
pilasters. The whole is richly decorated, the 
groundwork adopted being light green bronze 
colour. The flutes of the columns and pilasters 
are beaded, and the beads, capitals, and part of 
the bases are gilded. Gold is also used for the 
enrichments of the cornices and ceiling, and the 
cove, which is composed of a trellis pattern 
with rosettes, has the latter also gilded. Sub- 
dued tints of red and green are used in the 
margins of the ceiling, and the dado of the book- 
cases is painted in dark shudes of brown. This 
is, altogether, one of the handsomest apartments 
of the club. 

The smoking-room, somewhat small, is deco- 
rated after the Pompeiian manner. The dado is 
dark red, with paneis of black, enriched with 
classic ornaments. Above the dado are arcades 
with light pilasters and columns. The arched 
panels are painted light blue, as if open to the 
air. The ceiling has canted sides in lieu of a 
cove, and a large centre panel. The canted 
parts are painted with a trellis and green leaves 
and flowers, while the central panel is treated 
as a velarium stretched from trellis to trellis. 
The executiun in this room is somewhat less 
satisfactory than the design. 

With a view to complete ventilation, vertical 
pipes conveying fresh air are placed in the 
various rooms, in the thickness of the walls, 
so. that they do not attract attention. At 
the foot of each pipe is placed Mr. Verity’s 
patented apparatus, which we have previously 
described, consisting of a small circular fan, 
moved by the action of minute jets of water, 
the effect of which is to force fresh air into the 
rooms at any rate of velocity which may be 
required. A similar fan is used above the 
ceiling in some of the rooms where smoking is 
customary, to extract the vitiated air. 

Amongst the general works performed, the 
kitchen has been refitted, and lined with white 
tiles, and ventilation has been applied to it. 
Baths have been removed, and the offices 
generally put in order. 

For the general works, Messrs. Perry & Co. 
have been the contractors. The decoration has 
been carried out under the architect’s direction 
by Mr. Schmidt; the scagliola-work, by Messrs. 
Bellman & Ivey ; the ventilation, by Mr. Verity ; 
and the kitchen fittings by Messrs. Feetham. 

The works have occupied about three months, 
and the clubhouse will be opened to the mem- 
bers on December Ist. 

Mr. Edgar has been the clerk of works. 
Something under 3,0001., we understand, has 
been spent on the decoration proper. 








American Society of Civil Engineers.— 
At the recent annual meeting, the following 
persons were elected officers of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers for the year beginning 
November 6th, 1878:—President, W. Milnor 
Roberts ; vice-presidents, Albert Fink, James B. 
Francis; secretary, John Bogart; treasuret, 
J. J. R. Croes; directors, George S. Greene, 
William H. Paine, C. Vandervoort Smith, Thos. 
C. Clarke, and Theodore G. Ellis. 
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WINDOWS.* 


TuE subject of windows is one 80 necesgari] 
interwoven with the very first principles of 
design, that I venture to think it needs no 
apology from me for bringing it before you. J 
do not propose to notice windows employed in 
ecclesiastical or public buildings, neither do I 
propose to trace their introduction and use from 
the Ark downwards, but rather to endeavour to 
consider their treatment for modern domestic 
purposes, more especially as adapted to town 
houses. 

That windows are, or should be, an all-impor. 
tant element in modern design no one can ques. 
tion, and their use at once marks a great point 
of departure between our modern architecture 
and that of the ancients. The architecture of 
the Egyptians and of the Greeks may be said 
practically to have been windowless, as far ag 
the examples remaining to us bear testimony, 
and it was not till the art spread further north. 
wards, towards our more uncongenial clime, 
that windows came to be a necessary feature in 
design, and naturally asserted themselves, g0 
that the ancient Greek types had gradually to 
be abandoned; and it is this necessity of win. 
dows that has proved one of the greatest sources 
of failure in the endeavour to implant these 
styles in our country in the present day. That 
the stately portico of the British Museum, for 
instance, should screen several stories of windows 
lighting offices, lavatories, and cloak-rooms, can 
hardly seem satisfactory to any of us, and 
where, as in this climate, light and cheerfulness 
are the great desiderata, it can surely not be 
open to doubt that windows should play a lead- 
ing part in the external elevations of our build. 
ings. I propose, as far as possible, to consider 
the treatment of windows, apart from any par- 
ticular style, aiming simply to arrive at their 
requirements, and the best way of meeting 
them. 

It seems a self-evident proposition, yet it is 
one that is continually disregarded, that the 
size of the windows must be regulated by the 
size of the rooms that they are intended to 
light ; but nothing is more common than to find 
cases where three windows, all of the same 
size, “to preserve the uniformity of the eleva- 
tion,’ as the speculating builder says, light 
three rooms of totally different sizes, the result 
being, say, that one bedroom is fairly lighted, 
the other is very dark, while the dressivg-room 
is so light that you hardly dare dress in it with- 
out the blind being drawn down, as you seem to 
be quite out in the open air. 

It is extremely difficult to lay down any law 
giving exact rules as to the proportion of light- 
ing-space necessary for a given room. Much 
depends, for instance, on the position of the 
light. In the well-known example of the Pan. 
theon at Rome, the building is amply lighted 
by a small circular opening in the roof. The 
contents of this building are given at 1,934,460 
cubic feet, and the area of the circular opening 
is only 527 ft., or about one-third of the amount 
required had the lighting been from the side. 
The rule said to have been adopted by Sir 
William Chambers is to add the depth and 
height of the room together, and an eighth of 
the result will give the width of the window. 
Gwilt gives as a general rule 1 ft. super. of 
light in a vertical wall to every 100 cubic feet in 
the room. Robert Morris says that the super- 
ficial area of the window should eqaal the square 
root of the cubical contents of the room. This, 
however, though no doubt approximately true, 
must evidently be open to large variations, 
according to the width of the street, and espe- 
cially according to the aspect and the climate, 
and the exatt size of certain windows to sult 
certain shaped rooms can only be learnt by 
observation and experience. The matter 1s one 
of the greatest importance, and cannot be too 
carefully considered. It should also be borne 
in mind that certain rooms will require more 
lighting than others,—a drawing-room more 
than a dining-room, a dressing-room rather more 
than a bedroom, and so on; and if this is care 
fully attended to (and, of course, taste and dis- 
crimination used), the elevation will be at least 
an honest and truthful one, and you will not 
find the principal windows on the ground-floor 
lighting, as is often the case, a cloak-room or & 
water-closet. 

Assuming now that you have settled the 
amount of glass area that will be required . 
pleasantly light the room according to one © 
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* From a r read before the Architectural Associatio 
on the 22nd a by Mr, Aston Webb, vice-president, 
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les, the next question is the proportion or 
lng ‘which this shall be arranged ; and 
here at once, in the case of dwelling-houses, we 
are met by two very definite rules,—first, that 
the sill must be from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. from the 
floor; and, secondly, that the head of the 
window should be as near the ceiling as pos- 
sible. This, though not always attended to, is 
of immense importance to the cheerfulness and 
d lighting of aroom. This, therefore, deter- 
mines within a very small margin the height of 
our window, and it then remains for the archi- 
tect to decide on the distribution of this space,— 
whether it shall be in one mass, or in two, three, 
or four; and here, of course, rules cease to guide, 

and taste, judgment, and experience step in. 
Though, however, there are no actual rules to 
guide us in this all-important question of the 
distribution of the lighting area, there are many 
reasons which may affect our arrangements, and 
as this is the most important part of my subject, 
I will go into it a little more at length. The 
main objects to be aimed at are two in number, 
—firstly, the effect of the arrangement as seen 
from the room; and secondly, the effect on the 
external elevation ; and it is the judicious appli- 
cation of the window {to suit both the internal 
and external requirements that calls forth some 
of the highest qualities of the architect. I have 
placed the internal effect first as being the most 
important, though, of course, no design can be 
considered satisfactory which does not meet 
both requirements. The first axiom that may 
be laid down under this head is that wherever a 
room is so large that one well-proportioned 
window will not properly light it, then that 
room (assuming the light is from one side only) 
must have three windows, not necessarily of 
equal size, for it may have one large and two 
small; but it should on no account have an 
even number of windows in one side. No doubt 
most of you have noticed, on going into a room 
lighted with two windows in one side, that there 
is something unsatisfactory about it,—the room 
strikes you as gloomy, because there is a pier 
where there should be a window: yet hundreds 
of town houses are built entirely ignoring this 
first principle, and generally, again, “to pre- 
serve the uniformity of the elevation,” which 
is usually divided into three bays. Thus 
the ground-floor has an entrance-door and 
two windows, and the remaining floors three 
windows each. The result is that the dining- 
room strikes you as gloomy, with its large cen- 
tral pier between its two windows. The drawing- 
room is usually well lighted, and the best room 
in the house, having a centre window ; but above 
this, again, the window over the porch in each 
floor lights a small room, sometimes a dressing- 
room; and the principal bed-rooms, again, have 
a pier in the centre, with the same gloomy result 
noticed in the dining-room,—the disadvantage 
here being largely increased by the difficulty of 
properly arranging the furniture, a matter which 
should always be considered in the design of a 
room and the disposition of its windows. In 
this case the dressing-table must either stand 
between the windows, where the light will be 
very bad, or it must stand under one of the 
windows, when, being one of the principal pieces 
of furniture in the room, it will give the whole 
room a one-sided appearance. The windows are 
all double-hung sashes, with the exception, per- 
haps, of some which are fixed, and usually the 
head of the window is some distance below the 
ceiling, in order to allow an elaborate cornice, 
full of builders’ stock enrichments, to run its 
headlong coarse over the top of it, and often also 
there intervenes a little bit of wall space which 
the paperhanger finds is not large enough for 
one pattern on the paper, and so leaves it alto- 
gether, hoping the curtains will hide it, as they 
often do, for there are no arrangements made for 
a or for the blinds, or, indeed, for anything. 
is 18 an unexaggerated description of the 
windows of the houses run up by speculating 
builders, in which nine-tenths of us Londoners 
re others dwelling in large towns are doomed 
ive. Any idea of ventilation by means of them, 
pag through the ill-fitted sash, does not seem 
have troubled the builders. This is a very 
pe ye instance of the sacrifice of internal com- 
fort for external uniformity of appearance, for it 
_ true of the outside as of the inside that a void 
should fill the centre of the wall; but there are 
many ways of combining the two advantages 
po as in all cases where design is made sub. 
} Tag iy the internal requirements, the external 
much improved. Uniformity with 
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[Mr. Webb here exhibited a sketch showing 
an alternative treatment of the same frontage. 
In this alternative sketch large triplet windows 
were shown in the centre of the principal rooms 
in ground, second, and third floors, and in the 
drawing-room three windows so disposed as to 
present what was characterised by Mr.S. F. 
Clarkson as ‘‘the disadvantage of a central 
pier which was not in the centre.” This dis- 
position of the windows, Mr. Webb urged, 
possessed a variety of form which lent itself 
well to the various uses of the drawing-room, and 
externally the effect was better than the other 
arrangement, and if repeated down a street ad 
infinitum it at least presented some breaks and 
variations to relieve the eye. Possibly, in the 
case of a speculating builder, the unlovely 
uniformity of Gower-street or Wimpole-street 
was preferable to the variety at which he 
sometimes aimed. Another advantage of such 
an arrangement of the windows was that it 
marked the principal rooms, and gave some clue 
to the general arrangement. | 

I have already mentioned that it is 6s im- 
portant not to have a central pier externally as 
internally, and this is a rule more generally 
observed than the others. Speculating builders, 
even, seem to have an idea that they ought to 
get a window in the centre externally if 
possible. The importance of this can be well 
appreciated by looking at the Army and Navy 
Club in Pall-mall, where the entrance eleva- 
tion has a centre bay, the elevation towards 
Pall-mall having a central pier, and the dignity 
the one has over the other is seen at once. 
The arrangement of the Thatched House Club, 
in St. James’s-street, is good in this particular. 
On the ground-floor you have the entrance-door 
and three large windows lighting the reading- 
room. This arrangement gives a central pier 
externally, but to avoid this on the floors above, 
a bay-window is thrown out, being to my mind 
a very satisfactory solution of that particular 
difficulty. One other building in Pall-mall I 
will notice, as, though satisfactory in some re- 
spects, and well-detailed in many, it strikes me 
as an example of what is to be avoided in the way 
of the arrangement of windows. Taking the 
ground-floor you have the old arrangement of 
two windows and entrance-door already noticed ; 
and as if to make matters still worse, each of 
these windows is divided in the centre by a 
centre mullion, und on looking in at the door 
you will see even this, again, has a centre pier 
opposite to you. 

But to return to the general question of the 
disposition of windows. This, of course, varies 
somewhat with the style which may be adopted 
by the designer; but here, again, there are 
certain rules which never vary in any well-con- 
sidered and well-balanced design. Sir Charles 
Barry is generally admitted to have been a 
master in this disposition and balance of wall 
and window-space. The elevation of Bridgwater 
House towards the street is a good example of 
this balance and proportion, and the Reform and 
Travellers’ Clubs are two other well-known 
examples. At the same time, in these Italian 
examples, though there is so much to admire, on 
examination of the plan we are often compelled 
to admit that too much is sacrificed to the 
elevation. Sometimes we find a dummy win- 
dow (and I think the least fastidious about 
truth in architecture would find it difficult to 
justify this), or sometimes we find that one of 
these large well-proportioned windows lights a 
w.c., or that part of the first and second floor 
windows lights one large room, no indication 
whatever of which exists externally. 

As to the proportion of voids to solids in an 
elevation, I venture myself to think that the only 
true law that should guide us in the designing of 
modern buildings for modern purposes is that of 
the necessities of the internal arrangements. 
The Metropolitan Building Act stipulates that 
the area of voids shall not exceed the area of 
solids, but this is with a view to solidity more 
than architectural effect, and is relaxed if suffi- 
cient stability can be otherwise shown. I would 
say that in designing a warehouse where light 
is the great desideratum, the windows should 
be, as they often are, the main feature of the 
design. You may hear people say that a build- 
ing only “looks like a huge warehouse,” and if 
it is one this is great praise. If the building to 


be designed is a prison, then the stone walls 
should be the most prominent, and the openings 
towards the streets, if any, should be small. A 
prison might be actually just as safe if the ex- 
ternal walls had tiers of well-proportioned 
dummy windows, but it would not look so to the 





eye, and would be universally condemned. The 
same, therefore, should hold good in buildings 
generally between these two extremes. Depend 
upon it, it is this external expression of the use 
of a building that we should rely on more than 
anything for the development of a style dis- 
tinctive of the nineteenth century. Take, for 
instance, the windows of an ordinary country- 
house. Nothing is more charming to the eye 
than the windows of old Kentish, Sussex, or 
Worcestershire houses of 150 years ago, with 
their quaint, long, low, many-divisioned win- 
dows and white frames flush with the outer face 
of the wall. But in rebuilding such a house, 
these long, low windows become impracticable, 
and they are therefore not to be attempted in 
any way. It seems rather hard to give them 
up, they are so quaint and pretty, but it is the 
only thing to be done, unless you want to build 
a little imitation cottage, in which the farmer 
will curse the architect through all his tenancy. 
Modern requirements must be met if architec- 
ture is to live, and there are many signs abroad 
that we have studied the requirements of our 
ancestors long enough, and must now think 
more of the requirements of our clients. I do not 
mean we must give up our picturesqueness,— 
there is plenty of room still for that; but we 
must adopt modern forms and express modern 
requirements, and make our houses look as if 
they were inhabited by modern men and women, 
and, aimiug at this, we shall, without doubt, 
arrive at a modern style. 

And now, having settled the number and pro- 
portion of our openings, I come to the much- 
vexed question as to with what they shall be 
filled ; here at once the question of modern 
requirements arises and asks for a practical 
solution. It is a question beset with many 
difficulties, the introduction of large sheets of 
plate-glass being the disputed point. And here it 
is no good looking to the public for light, for while 
some will say, “ You must avail yourself of this 


modern material,” “I will have all my windows , 


filled with it, and will use nothing else,” “I 
like to see the view unobstructed,” &c.; others 
say, “If I must have plate-glass, let me have 
as little as possible,—it is so vulgar, and I don’t 
want to make my house look like a shop ora 
club,” &c. Well, like most other questions, 
there is something to be said on both sides, 
and our object should be to look at the 
matter from both sides, and endeavour to 
combine the two as far as possible. From 
an artistic point of view, the great diffi- 
culty in dealing with plate-glass is the bare, 
bald appearance it gives to the elevation ex- 
ternally, which makes it in many cases extremely 
difficult to use it successfully. We may sum- 
marise roughly the two modes of overcoming 
this as, first, by dividing the window-opening by 
transomes and mullions; and, secondly, by divid- 
ing the glass itself by sash-bars, &c. Plate-glass, 
when used in the small sheets required for a mul- 
lioned window, is comparatively easy of applica- 
tion. The sheets are so reduced in size that the 
baldness does not become apparent, and much 
may, therefore, be said in favour of mullioned 
windows, by which method a room may be as 
well lighted with an ample glass surface, 
although that surface may be separated by mul- 
lions. Still there are many people who reso- 
lutely decline to have mullioned windows, even 
though the sashes or casements are filled with 
plate. They consider that mullions, if they do 
not obstruct the light, obstruct the view, and, 
therefore, they will not have them at any price, 
and the real difficulty of the treatment of plate- 
glass then begins. And here I would say that 
no doubt the Italian styles lend themselves more 
readily to the introduction of large sheets than 
do the English Gothic styles. To refer again to 
Sir Charles Barry’s Bridgwater House, although 
the panes are there divided by sash-bars, the 
bars are so slight that they hardly have an 
appreciable effect, at a little distance, on the 
general design; but the same architect did not 
venture to employ the large sheets at the Houses 
of Parliament, showing that he considered at 
least that the one style lent itself more readily 
to this modern improvement than the other.* 








Exhibitions. — The private view at the 
Society of British Artists (9, Conduit-street), 
and the Water Colour Society takes place (this) 
Saturday, November 30th. The Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours have their private 
view next Saturday, December 7th. 





.* To be concluded in our next, 
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A FAMILIAR ADDRESS TO THE GREAT 
PYRAMID.* 


“ Stone walls have ears,” 


Noau of structures! vast eternal pile! 

Meet burden for the banks of solemn Nile! 
Heirloom of long-forgotten generations ! 
Oldest and most renown’d of Art’s creations! 


A being under six feet high, in race 

Kindred to those you notice round your base, 
Spying and measuring, and creeping up your side, 
Would fain address you: spurn him not in pride, 
Though creature of a day, born but to gleam, 
To die, and be forgotten as a dream. 


Being prose yourself, you, perhaps, are quite 
averse 

To poetry, as to a sort of crime ; 

And may not like to be address’d in verse ; 

Tf so, I tell you this is only rhyme ; 

Of this be sure, for I am not a poet ; 

I’ve written pieces that will clearly show it. 

And I should else incur a curtain lecture 

From my good lady, Madam Architecture. 


Stone walls have ears, so cautious Wisdom calls, 
And you are form’d of four triangled walls ; 
And if you’ ve ears, then surely you have eyes ; 
The great Napoleon bears me out thus much ; 
Not that I greatly prize his word as such, 

But that it squares with reason, which ne’er lies: 
You must have open’d wide enough your lids 
To view his “‘ Battle of the Pyramids.” 


And if, as Scripture says, the fields be glad, 

And all the widespread realms of earth rejoice ; 

If hills are said to skip as they were mad, 

I may attribute to you reason’s voice, 

Memory, imagination, passion, more, 

You’re perhaps, like Moses, learn’d in Egypt’s 
lore. 


Say not you cannot see o’er Alpine height : 
Your eyes must be proportion’d to your date ; 
Time, though some valued faculties he blight, 
Should have conferr'd on you a second sight ; 
And, if not time, your native land of wonder, 
Where magic and philosophy both wander. 
Besides, the Muse cares not for straight precision, 
But gives the power of curvilinear vision. 


Ere Abraham had left his Chaldwan home, 
Ere the Pelasgi lived and loved in Greece, 
Ere rose of Babylon one tow’r or dome, 

Or Argonauts had won the Golden Fleece, 
Ere Miriam had sung her song of joy, 

And many an age before the Siege of Troy, 


Ere fall of Thebes, return of Heraclide, 

Ere Nineveh or Sicyon saw high day, 

Ere rose of languages confused the buz, 

Or lived and suffer’d the brave Man of Uz, 

Ere wolf had Romulus and Remus suckled, 

Or wight o’er Aristophanes had chuckled, 

Ere Socrates had quafi’d the fatal bowl 

That robb’d Athenz of her greatest soul, 

You soar’d august above the Nile’s rich slime ; 

Alas, how inundated since by crime, 

To you, a thought to make both heart and 
tongue stir, 

To you, the Eternal City is a youngster ! 


You rose upon the morning of this earth,' 
Before the Muse of History had birth: 

How dreary then was Nile’s mysterious vale, 
Ere sphinxes or colossi made men quail, 

Or obelisk or labyrinth told its tale, 

Or Beni-Hassan’s sepulchre had gleam’d ! 

Of Karnack’s shrine or Luxor’s none had dream’d. 


Felt you no envy when first rose to view 

Karnack’s great temple, like some solemn abbey, 

Glittering in gold and hieroglyphics new ? 

’*T would make your sides, I ween, look some- 
what shabby. 

I’ve scann’d it through some score of colour’d 
volumes : 

What a tremendous place that Hall of Columns! 


Were you not angry when, in quick succession, 
Fresh feats of art were ull around you strewn, 
Temples and pyramids taking possession 

Of the rich valley that was once your own ? 
Felt you no anger? Nay, do not deny it, 

We Christians feel it when we seem most quiet. 





* I have assumed the date of the Great Pyramid to be 
that which I have assigned it in my “Chart of the Histor 
of Architecture,”’ viz., about 3200 B.C., which I well 
remember was arriyed at after carefully consulting and 
comparing the highest chronological authorities on the 
subject. The piece, though but partially architectural, 
may be useful to the cause of architecture in suggesting 
how vast is the range of associations which attach to her 
works. The inequality of the stanzas and irregularity of 
the rhyme are intentional, and I consider need no apology. 





I have given no heed to the Latin or Greek di f 
Pyramid and obelisks, —- “S. H. 2 


What thought you of those many sturtling 
things, 

At which all ages of the world have wonder’d, 

Which art and science both have gravely 
ponder’d, 

Combined achievements of your priests and 
kings, 

Sublimest ornaments of earth’s fair zone, 

With eloquence and wisdom overgrown ? 

I mean the fanes just mention’d, the Memnonium, 

On which I need not here bestow encomium, 

With shrines of Vulcan, Serapis, and Isis 

(Rich in high Art’s rare emblems and devices), 

Of Apis, too, and the colossal Sphinx, 

Mountain of rock that looks at you and thinks, 

Temples of Medeenet and Aboo-Simbel, 

Forms of eternity itself the symbol! 

And those fair piles which watchful beauty 
keeps 

At Philz, where the great Osiris sleeps ; 

The splendid obelisks of Heliopolis, 

The famous Labyrinth and Thebes’ Necropolis. 


You'll not be quite aware of their relations 

To modern structures: though they seem the 
tomb 

Of ancient artjand lore, they were the womb 

Whence sprang the architecture of the nations. 


The pretty little things, Mahommed’s mosques 
You’d scarce distinguish from the cool kiosks : 
Their rows of domes beside your granite symbols 
Would look to you like several rows of thimbles. 


Oh, felt you not some sorrowful sensations 

When King Cambyses led his fanatic host 

Through your reveréd land,—then fortune-toss’d ? 

Maze of such architectural creations, 

Land by philosophy and art adored ! 

Why crush’d you not the fire-worshipping horde, 

And saved your soil from desecration foul, 

Worse than when Greece first drank of thral- 
dom’s bowl P 


Now, can you solve me one or two enigmas 

In your art-practice which to some seem 
stigmas ? 

Why did you twist your plans from the sym- 
metrical, 

And turn your back on axioms geometrical, 

As shown at Luxor’s forecourt and at Phils ? 

Was the obliquity a symbol, highly 

Illustrative of twist in your mythology, 

Or feature recondite of your ontology, 

All our wise rules and principles reversing ? 

Perhaps you heard the architects conversing. 


To come to more historic, public things : 

Who were those fearful men the shepherd kings, 

If men they were, which history does not tell, 

But shakes her head and shudders? Had they 
wings ? 

Or were they sires ‘of | Rome’s’ scourge, the 
Huns ? 

Were they the Israelites’ task-masters’ sons ? 

What might was his who quell’d the demons fell, 

Thothmes, and drove them to their native hell? 

Perhaps, should you converse, as ’t would be 
well, 

With your anthropomorphic friend, the Sphinx, 

It would be pleased to tell us what it thinks. 

These matters strange could either of you show 
them, 

We and posterity would like to know them. 


Were those long dynasties successive kings, 

Or but contemporaneous? Tell me, too, 

Is your Manetho right? How old are you? 
There’s great uncertainty about these things. 
Sure Eratosthenes right annals drew. 

Did Ethiopia’s monarchs lay the lash on ? 

Did Meroe rival Thebes in wealth and fashion ? 


How liked you the first Ptolemaic prince ? 
Evergetes, and Philadelphus since P 

Sure, under their just rule and kind, longwhile 
Egypt once more would lift her head and smile. 
Did Cleopatra’s glances make you wince ? 

[ beg your pardon, you were doubtless free 

To rival Ceesar and Mark Antony. 


Had Nile’s close valley, almost without rain, 
The population stated, did it contain 

Some twenty thousand cities high and dry ? 

I don’t believe it,—surely that’s a lie. 

But tell me truly, from the bast opinions, 

How could so wise a race bow down to onions ? 


Remember you the Grecian sire of history, 
Herodotus, who did your priests consult, 

At Memphis, as you know, and the result ? 
Did they instruct him truly in their mystery, 
Or did they his credulity insult ? 

He does not seem quite sure himself of this; 
But perhaps his ignorance therein was bliss. 





Knew you their lore and mysteries yourself p 

Have we progress’d in mind as some have 
thought ? 

Is our philosophy advanced in aught 

That’s great, or only in what leads to pelf? 

Were not some recent theories, quite bold, 

The protoplasmic for example, taught 

By your wise priests to Greeks for love or gold. 

To wise Leucippus or Democritus, , 

From whom they’ve quietly come down to us? 


Did not those philosophic priests first teach 
The Babylonian sages their high reach ? 
You saw the latter watch the starry sky; 
Which nation taught astronomy to fly ? 


Since you first rose above the abode of gods, 

And crocodiles and sage magician’s rods, 

Did not I fear to ask, from earth o’erwrought,— 

A light,—a peculiar morning glory pass 

With the great Amunoph, Psammeticus, 

Or Necho, or the sages who first taught 

Pythagoras and Plato how to climb 

Those heights of thought on which they dwelt 
sublime ? 


Have you a taste for beauty, look you down 
With pleasure on the Vale’s sequester’d haunts, 
And the rich Delta deck’d with palms and plants, 
And architecture’s flowers all overgrown ? 


What cities you have seen in their first prime, 
Memphis and hundred-gated Thebes sublime, 
In pride of art and hieroglyphics glowing! 
And Sais’ gardens were as known to you 

As Cairo’s streets, and Alexandria’s (new) : 
Familiar to you as the Nile’s o’erflowing. 


You’ve gazed upon the “hanging garden's” 
glory, 

Bright as those fabled regions to the West, 

Where Phoebus lingers ere he sinks to rest, 

The marbles rich in old Assyrian story ; 

Where dwelt perhaps the rival queens, to wit, 

Vashti and Esther, named in Holy Writ. 

Those wing’d and human-headed bulls now hoary 

(We’ve got them here, admired by Whig and 
Tory). 

How glow’d those cities in their colour’d light! 

Why! Babylon was large as London quite! 

You’ve seen the great Carthage, a glorious nest, 

Rome’s murder’d sister, vanish’d like a jest. 

The Olympian Thunderer on the Capitol, 

Ere pride and luxury did sap it all; 

You view’d Mycenzx, Tyre, Damascus too, 

And great Diana’s city: blest are you. 


The Eternal City at its fortune’s flood, 

What time fell treason shed great Cesar’s blood, 

And Athens the blue-eyed Maiden’s care and 
pride, 

Fairer, I deem, than the Adriatic’s bride, 

Crown’'d by the Parthenon, Athena’s shrine, 

Art’s master-piece, and Architecture’s hope, 

Destined ere long to guide her footsteps up, 

In all its pristine majesty divine, 

A pearl (fit dwelling for the sacred Nine), 

By Fate cast out for ages before swine, 

Were studied well by you. O’er Pompeii 

And Herculaneum, you'd scarce cast your eyé, 

Except when they were buried, when perchance 

You'd give each heap of cinders a last glance. 


Blest with experience of such vast extent, 
You could direct and guide those wise explorers 
Into past times, the enthusiast earth-borers, 
Which late have stray’d from home on suc 
intent :— - 
You could direct them where to pitch their tent. 
With buried towns and monuments in view ; 
And Sir A. Layard should have consulted you. 


Do you remember Joseph, Egypt's lord 

(Oh, what emotions follow that same word! )y 
When Egypt was the granary of the nations, 
And Joseph’s eleven brethren, with donations, 
Came there, each man with ass and empty sack,— 
To him they whilom sold for spite or pelf ; 
And Joseph to them making known himself, 
And weeping on his brother Benjamin’s neck 


Saw you that wandering sacerdotal troop r 
Escaped from Goshen, when great Pharaohs 
host 
Chariot and horse, did ’neath the Red Sea droop, 
Startling the nations, e’en to the Syrian coast, 
By its dread Guide, and o’er the Jordan wenn 
To dwell for ever’neath the Almighty’s shade 
Saw you them next, by their dread Guide for- 
saken,— ; 
For grievous sins, and toss’d on Fortunes 
billows,— , 
With stricken hearts, and yet a faith unshaken, 
Sit down beside proud Babylonia’s rivers ; z 
Weeping when they remember’ d Salem’s wrongs: 
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Hanging their harps upon the mournful willows, 
When the oppressors,—the ungodly livers,— 
Said, sing us one of Zion’s holy songs ? 


If born at Chios, the immortal Homer, 

May oft have come to Theban schools to study : 
Oh! did you see the blind illustrious roamer, 
And hear him sing his wondrous song of Troy ? 
Did you not think the Iliad rather bloody, 

And great Achilles a great brutal boy ? 

‘And wish the gods and goddesses that came 

To Ida’s top to meddle with the game, 

Had each and all found more God-like employ ? 


Your gaze o’er high Olympus oft would roam, 
When Jupiter and Juno were at home ; 
Parnassus and Mount Helicon ’t would follow 
When haunted by the Muses and Apollo, 

Or deem’d so; ere the Pythia retired, 

And bards were still by Castaly inspired. 

Did you not grieve that this divine mythology 
Should owe to Virtue such entire apology ? 


You could not fail to note those boasts of time 

At Marathon and other spots sublime, 

By heroes trod, and dyed by heroes’ blood, 

When Greeks against world-whelming lances 
stood. 

Oh! what deep voices from Thermopylz 

(A talisman to all the brave and free), 

Would reach your ears! and the expiring groan 

Of brave Leonidas would thrill your stone. 


You saw the world’s foremost man,—a man 
sublime,— 

Great Cesar, politician, general prime, 
Historian, speaker, first in Wisdom’s train, 
Ablest to heal its wounds, and fix the reign 

Of peace and justice to all future time, 

Letters and arts, the height of glory gain, 

And power; and then by patriot daggers slain! 


But I forgot those amazons serene, 

Who ruled or fought,—the great Semiramis, 
Zenobia, Boadicea, Britain’s queen, 

And many others you’d scarce like to kiss. 

Did not these ladies, given to strife and slaughter, 
Seem very like to fish exiled from water ? 


The lady, Sappho, you would more admire, 

For she would charm you with her wond’rous lyre, 
Oc (friend of Pericles) the wise Aspasia, 

Or the most learn’d and beautiful Hypatia, 
Glory of woman. Her unwonted fate 

Did you not mourn, and blush the while all o’er? 
Humanity will mourn till time shall be no more. 


Saw you the sages guided by the star 

To the mysterious Babe, a virgin giveth ? 

Heard ye that voice from out the desert far 

(Through the still air fraught bat with sounds 
of mirth, 

For universal peace was then on earth) 

Telling to man that his Redeemer liveth ? 

Still heard through centuries of woe and strife, 

“Tam the resurrection and the life!” 


Had you presentiments of that convulsion, 

That stole o’er Europe’s frame, nor her’s alone, 

When the barbaric storm with dire propulsion 

Swept o’er the Roman, world, and crush’d its 
throne, 

“ sein in tears and blood its ancient 

ight, 

And spread for ages Error’s starless night ? 

a the last Roman’s groan disturb your mood ? 
mean of great Boethius, wise and good ? 


Have you not, too, some recollection 

Of revolution in a new direction, 

Two centuries later, by the Arab wolf 

Whose maw did all Christ’s eastern fold engulph ? 


aaeet you that preternatural commotion, 
en Europe’s hordes were set in eastward 
With lonco ; 
16h lance and sword fair Asia’s face to mar 
= light the flame of universal war ? 
= for the glory of the Prince of Peace, 
° came on earth to bid war’s tocsin cease ! 


Saw you our con i 
quering Plantagenets 
erg Poictiers, Aono 
: ing Gaul 8 hosts on Gaul’s own vino-clad 
ley which rarely Englishman forgets ? 
she eet m sure, while history of them praitles, 
ould be very proud of these same battles. 


The sights on which ou’d better like tod 

oy — of Wallace or of William Tell, ae 

ey _ or Kosciusco, well 

ian . % see the maiden Joan of Are, 

he of rance in France's hour most dark, 
rmy's van like an archangel leading 
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Her cruel fate I’m sure would stir your wrath; 
But, oh! be sure you tell it not in Gath! 


Of other modern things I’ve made a note, 

On which, before we part, I'll take your vote: 

Saw you Columbus track the Western main, 

To give new empire to ungrateful Spain ? 

Did not your wither’d cheeks turn very wan 

When Luther bold defied the Vatican ? 

And when you saw art’s ancient lamp re-burning, 

Did it not seem like youthful days returning ? 

Bat these are ull events so very recent, 

That naming them to you is scarcely decent. 

Yet they’ve done more for this rude world’s 
conversion,— 

Than ere was wrought by Roman, Mede, or 
Persian ;— 

Along with Printing : strange no Grecian brain 

Had long ago found ont a thing so plain! 


Is not the world around you beauteous 

E’en as God’s garden ?>—know a world there is 
All hid from you, imagination’s scene, 

An inner universe of mind serene, 

In whose ethereal atmosphere of light 

The noblest intellects may find delight. 

And there’s the mathematic realm unseen 

By sense, composed of pure intelligence, 
Which in this world of sorrow takes men hence. 


Hid from you, too, is the irradiation 

That art and genius kindle o’er the earth: 

You cannot see the new divine creation 

To which they give a bright immortal birth ; 
Save what is form’d by architecture’s creatures 
Whichadd to nature’s realm harmonious features, 


Yet still you may be thankful for your lot, 
Exempt from ills which years for us increase ; 
For our worst sorrows you care not one jot : 
You know no Laura, no cold Beatrice, 

No “ maid of Athens,” no coy Heloise: 

Bat possibly in this I run some risk, 

Perhaps you love some cruel obelisk ; 

And, without any wish at all to wheedle, 

It may be our sweet Cleopatra’s Needle. 


You cannot see the shadow of the tomb 

That dims yon sky and quenches summer’s 
bloom ; 

You cannot hear the low prophetic breath 

That murmurs from those catacombs of death ; 

Nor envy us the beauty, love, and hope, 

That bear our spirit through the darkness up. 


Are you ambitious, love you to look down 

On awe-struck visitors, some moved to tears ? 
And are the echoes of your long renown 

Like music’s cadence to your aged ears ? 
Blash not to own it should you feel the flame; 
Our sweetest notes are from the trump of Fame. 


Yet be not puff’d with pride, O royal shring, 

Nor vaunt yourself a Pyramid divine, 

Like Nebuchadnezzar, swoll’n with thoughts 
undue, 

While I upon your loftiness look up ; 

An Eye that slumbers not looks down on you, 

He is your builder’s Builder, your sole prop ; 

In His all-seeing gaze your years, though vast, 

Are like a night watch, or an hour that’s past! 


You’ve seen the mightiest changes earth has 
shown,— 

Empires, like fleeting shadows, come and pass ; 

Greece, Persia, Babylonia, Rome, alas ! 

Chasing each other to the dark unknown: 

Oh, tell me who so well as you can know 

The vanity of all things here below. 

Have you not cause to ope some morn your lid, 

A sadder and a wiser Pyramid ? 


Farewell, and long retain your ancient vigour, 
And be the pride and joy of your adorers ; 
And, that you may, be sure you treat with rigour 
Those “ architects of ruin” called restorers : 
Upon their heads throw down some upper stones, 
Should they come nigh you to disturb your bones. 


SaMvuEeL Huaers. 








Richmond, Yorkshire. — Great improve- 
ments have been effected of late upon Lord 
Zetland’s estate at Aske, near Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, and also upon the property belong- 
ing to Lord Zetland in Richmond itself. The 
old King’s Head Hotel in the Market-place 
at Richmond has been transformed into a 
modern hotel. At Aske Lord Zetland has re- 
placed his old stables by @ large block for about 
100 horses. We noticed recently that the private 
chapel at the hall was opened. His lordship has 
also been extensively rebuilding his Richmond 
property. Mr.T. Oliver, of Newcastle-on- , is 
the architect who has carried out thee works. 





NEW BUILDING BYE-LAWS FOR LONDON; 
UNDER 41 & 42 VICT., CH. 82. 


It would be well to facilitate reference to the 
bye-laws by numbering every part of them, ¢.g., 
Section No. 2, Bye-law No. 3, &c. I will not 
just now say more about the last paragraph of 
Section No. 1,—as to concrete for foundations. 
That subject may be left as put on page 1232 of 
last Saturday’s Builder, until the whole subject 
of concrete is treated of in remarking on page 5 
of the suggested bye-laws, Section No. 2. 


Description and Quality of the Substances of 
Walls. 


Paragraph I. [of the suggested Bye-laws} :— 
“The inclosing walls of every house, building, 
or other erection, shall be constructed of good, 
square, hard, sound, and well-burnt bricks, or of 
stone properly bonded and solidly put together 
with good mortar or good cement.” 

Paragraph II.—‘ Similar bricks shall be used 
in portions of party and cross walls below the 
surface or level of the ground, and above the 
roof. Cutters or malms may be used in arches 
over recesses and openings in external walls.” 

Paragraph III.—“ Stone used in walls must 
be of a weight not less than 110 lb. per cabic 
foot. The stone must be free from vents, cracks, 
and sand-holes.” 

a. The new bye-laws might be so drawn up 
as to supersede in practice the 1st Schedule, 
Preliminary, Rules 1, 2, and 3; Part I., Rules 1 
and 7; Part II., Rules 2 and 7; Miscellaneous, 
Rule 2,—of the 1855 Act: In place of giving 
any new provisions by themselves, it would be 
quite feasible, and not very difficult either, to 
extract all those parts of the 1855 Act, and to 
incorporate the new provisions with them. The 
framers of the suggested bye-laws have appa- 
rently decided on using the powers given them 
to make bye-laws “for securing stability, the 
prevention of fires, and for purposes of health,” 
to secure the following results :—(1) Bricks in 
external walls not to be chuffy; (2) stone to be 
of very good quality; (3) mortar to be a mix- 
ture of lime and sand; (4) cement to be good; 
(5) damp courses to be put; (6), copings to be 
put. To express these provisions with the 
necessary amount of amplification, and no more, 
seems like the path of ease. No one, knowing 
the difficulties in the way of doing anythin 
thoroughly in and by a public body, doubts, tha 
the easy path, although the public may suffer 
severely by its being taken, is usually the safe 
path for official persons to take. Still many 
people will feel regret that all the general regu- 
lations affecting the substances of walls cannot 
be brought together in an orderly way on one 
page. Great numbers of copies of the bye- 
laws will no doubt be printed by the direction 
of the Board, and sold at a merely nominal rate. 
The bye-laws will thus reach many, who will 
always remain strangers to the different Acts. 
Is it really impossible to carry through such a 
thorough bit of work, which would save hundreds 
of people, including perhaps some magistrates, 
from perplexities every year? 

b. However this may be decided, the exact 
force of the bye-laws should be distinctly con- 
sidered and stated. The group of bye-laws as 
to walls should be prefaced with,—‘‘ These bye- 
laws are in no case to supersede any of the 
provisions of [cite the parts of the 1855 Act}, 
but are to be construed together with those 
provisions ;” or the prefatory note should be,— 
“The following provisions as to walls include, for 
convenience of reference, the various provisions 
of 18 & 19 Vict., ch. 122, on the same subject.” 

c. We will suppose,—protest or appeal not- 
withstanding,—it is determined that the bye- 
laws are to follow the course marked out at 
present. Then Paragraph I. must be turned 
round and become,—* The bricks used in the 
inclosing walls, and in the portions of party and 
other walls below the damp course hereinafter 
described, and above the roof, of any house, 
building, or other erection, shall be hard, sound, 
well-burnt, and whole.” The bye-law officially 
suggested does not limit itself to preventing 
bad bricks being exposed to the weather. It 
goes far beyond that,—much further, one must 
suppose, than its framers intended. It would 
stop the use of the “other hard and incom. 
bustible substances,” allowed by lst Schedule, 
Preliminary, RuleI. ‘ Square” is equivalent to 
‘‘ well-made,’ when used of bricks by experts, 
and, therefore, seems a shade too precise, when 
we areonly aiming at a minimum. It might be 
taken by some odd person,—some impossible dis- 
trict surveyor,—to mean that rectangular paral- 
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lglopipedons are to do all the work, to the exclusion 
of obtuse or acute angled materials; and, of course, 
to the exclusion of all shapes contained by a circle 
or part of acircle. In such a case, “the legal 
mind” would pretty certainly proclaim this 
absurdity to be the law. “Good” would either be 
taken to mean something beyond “ hard, sound, 
well-burnt, and whole,” —introducing a mis- 
chievous element of doubt,—or it would be 
taken to mean nothing. In either case it might 
be parted with unregretfully. “Soft bricks 
may be used in arches,” is a necessary conces- 
sion to the custom of the times, though it 
sounds like a sentence out of a farce. It might 
be useful to argue against allowing rubbish to 
take the place of bricks in internal walls, but it 
is perhaps best to look on this also as a bad 
custom, in the inferior class of building, too 
well settled to be meddled with at present. 
Might not “stone” be left without further 
description ? 

d. By Schedule 1, Preliminary, Rule 2 of the 
1855 Act, “ Every wall... . shall be properly 
bonded, and solidly put together.” Therefore, 
unless we are to have everything in the bye- 
laws, nothing will be gained by putting those 
words into them. 

e. Expectations have been disappointed by 
the suggested bye-laws not settling the shed 
and summerhouse question. It seems dubious 
whether the 1878 Act would warrant a clause, 
prescribing that,—‘ Every house, building, or 
other erection shall be enclosed with walls.” In 
clause 2 of section 16 of the Act, the mention of 
house, building, or other erection is avoided. If 
there is the power, and a disposition to make 
use of it, there will be no more excited dis- 
cussions, as to the legality of sheds, supported 
on combustible posts, and improperly enclosed. 
Then it may be someone’s duty to define when 
an erection becomes so trifling that the law 
ought not to be set in motion about it. One 
hundred cubic feet (about 5 ft. by 7 ft. by 3 ft.) 
might mark this point. Any separate erection, 
standing on the ground in the rear of any build- 
ing, and not exceeding that dimension, might 
be exempted from the control of the district 
surveyor. 

Paragraph IV.—‘The mortar to be used 
must be composed of good lime and clean sharp 
sand which shall have been properly washed, or 
grit, in the proportion of one of lime to three of 
sand or grit.” 

Paragraph V.—‘ The cement to be used must 
be Portland cement, weighing not less than 
112 lb. to the striked bushel, and capable of 
maintaining a breaking weight of 350 lb. per 
square inch, after being made in a mould 
and immersed in water during the interval of 
seven days.” 

a. The shortest way of putting queries as to 
paragraph IV. will be to imply them by sug- 
gesting a new form for the paragraph, thus,— 
“The mortar used in the construction of walls 
shall be composed of good lime, mixed with 
clean sharp sand, or clean sharp grit, or other 
material approved by the district surveyor. The 
proportions to be one part of lime, and not 
more than three parts of sand, grit, or other 
material.” 

b. The amount of detail in the description of 
cement seems to be out of proportion with that 
suggested for other materials. Lime is simply 
to be “ good lime.” Might not cement be simply 
“good cement”? It is, of course, not intended 
to proscribe all cements except Portland. I 
conceive the intention of the framers of the bye- 
laws to have been to say,— When Portland 
cement is used, it is to be, &c.” But to be 
logical, it would be necessary to prescribe tests 
for other cements as well, which would make 
the bye-laws a document curious in its kind. 
Would it do to turn the flank of the difficulties 
thus P—“ The materials of which walls are con- 
structed may be put together with good cement, 
mixed with clean sharp sand, or clean sharp 
grit, or other material approved by the district 
surveyor. The proportions to be one part of 
cement to not more than four parts of sand, 
grit, or other material.” 

Perhaps I had better break off at this point. 
Preventing access of damp to walls, from the 
earth below them, and through their exposed 
upper surfaces, is a subject which may be 
treated by itself. The claims of hollow walls, or 
protective coatings, where earth is in contact 
with the walls of dwelling-rooms, ought not to 
be neglected. Much more frequently than is 
now the case, earth might be kept away from 
such walls entirely, if it was somebody’s duty to 
see that something was done. 





The result of examination of the other sug- 
gested bye-laws should, I suppose, be stated; 
but a moderate amount of this subject at one 
time will, I fancy, best suit the taste of the 
gentle reader. C. 








RESERVED SEATS IN ANCIENT 
THEATRES, AND THEIR CLAIMANTS. 


“ SociaL Poritics” is the somewhat pleonastic 
title, brief though it be, of a work by Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, which has just appeared, and very full 
it is of matter for thought and worthy of very 
serious consideration. Let not any one, there- 
fore, be turned back hastily, because, as early 
as at page 12, he finds himself provoked to a 
smile, or even an audible demonstration of sur- 
prise and amusement. “There has been a time,” 
says the author,—he is dissertating on the con- 
tingencies of disestablishments past, and pos- 
sible,—“ There has been a time in the history of 
many nations when the clergy occupied all the 
higher offices of State, and held a large personal 
share of influence in every assembly. Any one 
who with competent knowledge examines the 
ruins of the ancient Theatre of Dionysius, 
beside the Acropolis of Athens, will note that 
in Byzantine days the first circle of seats was 
allotted to ecclesiastics. If we may judge from 
the inscriptions upon those ruined chairs of 
white marble, the chief seats belonged almost 
exclusively to hierarchs, and it was pretty much 
the same in England.” There are casts of these 
interesting marble chairs in the Elgin Room at 
the British Museum, and, doubtless, one of them 
is inscribed with the title of a hierarch. But 
knowledge that need not be very extensive, to 
be competent for all the exigencies of the occa- 
sion, reveals that the official seat on the most 
favourable level was that of the priest of the god 
of the theatre, of Dionysus (Bacchus that is), the 
companion seat being that of the strategus, or 
general. So far, perhaps, Mr. Arnold’s illustra- 
tion of the ancient proportion of the privileged 
‘“‘ peers temporal and spiritual” may hold good ; 
but there is nothing Byzantine in the case, and 
nothing that we now understand by “ ecclesi- 
astical.” Upon this chair sat that priest of 
Dionysus Eleutherius, who looked on at the 
representation of the “ Frogs of Aristophanes,” 
in which Dionysus himself presents so undig- 
nified a figure. To descend to the realms of 
Pluto with more security, he has disguised him- 
self like Hercules, who had frightened the 
under-world when he went to fetch Cerberus; 
but, thrown into alarm by visions of monsters, 
he is fain to call out for help to his priest on 
the chair in the orchestra,—‘ Oh, my priest, 
help and preserve me, your fellow-toper as I 
am” (v. 297). 

So for the Byzantine ecclesiastic we must be 
allowed to restore the Pagan priest to his seat,— 
his seat, appropriately, for him, carved with 
grape-vines and satyrs at the back, and on 
each arm with a graceful Cupid busy in set- 
ting on a quail to fight, — typical, it may be, 
of the competitive exhibitions of the dramatic 
authors. There are votaries of the drama,— 
not, perhaps, the least intelligent and the least 
worthy,—who would gladly meet ecclesiastics 
of our own day in the stalls, prepared to 
sympathise with exhibitions on a par in 
genius and attractiveness too with those of 
Aristophanes, and more free,—quite free,—from 
so much that not only ecclesiastics but all the 
rest of us would willingly discourage and dis- 
pense with. 

As to the mistake of the politician and political 
economist and social analyst, it is to be feared 
that in the absence of competent knowledge, 
he in some way confused Dionysus and the 
Acropolis with Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
carried down either the Athenian dicasteries or 
the dramatic contests of the Dionysia to Byzan- 
tine times. 








Sewage Utilisation and the Pollution of 
the Thames.— At the Institution of Surveyors, 
on Monday evening last, an important discussion 
on these questions took place. We shall give a 
fall report next week. The discussion arose out 
of the paper read before the Institution last 
session by Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch, C.E., on 
“The Use of Sewage by Farmers, or Fifty 
Instances of Profitable Sewage Irrigation.” 
We published the substance of this paper at the 
time (see p. 544, ante). The principal speakers 
on Monday evening last were Colonel Jones, of 
Wrexham, Mr. Mechi, and Colonel Haywood, 
Engineer to the City Commissioners of Sewers. 





—— 


THE PH@NIX GAS COMPANY AND Hp 
IMPROVEMENT OF STREET LIGHTING. 


Tue electric light agitation appears to hays 
had the effect, amongst other things, of jn 
ducing the Phoenix Gas Company to make ex. 
periments for the improvement of street light. 
ing. At last week’s meeting of the Lambeth 
Vestry, a letter was read from the secretary 
of the Phoenix Company, stating that the board 
of directors desired an opportunity of testing 
some improved burners of considerable power 
for purposes of street-lighting, and their engi. 
neer suggested that Waterloo-road, where it js 
intersected by York-road and Stamford-stregt 
would be a suitable position. He, therefore. 
asked the Vestry to permit the necessary work 
to be carried out, and at the same time to add 
to the number of lights from the bridge to the 
railway station, and also to re-arrange them. The 
directors would do the work, and continue the 
lighting to the end of March next, free of 
charge. The letter stated that the alterations 
would be put in hand at once if the Vestry gaye 
their consent. The request was unanimously 
complied with, the Vestry being of opinion that 
at the present time, more especially when the 
electric light question was 80 prominently 
before the public, they should give every facility 
for new inventions. 








NEW POST-OFFICE, GOTTENBURG, 


Our engraving represents the post-office 
which has been erected in Gottenburg from the 
designs of Herr Westerberg, architect. Mr, 
Westerberg himself tells us that, after having 
studied the arrangements of post-offices on the 
Continent, he paid a short visit to England in 
1868, and finding that in Germany post-offices 
seemed chiefly arranged for the comfort of the 
officials, and in England for the benefit of the 
public, he made the following arrangements to 
meet the local requirements. 

There are three distinct branches of postal- 
work, viz.,—l. The lJetter-receiving branch; 2. 
The delivery; and 3. Parcel-delivery and re. 
ceiving of parcels, coaches going and coming. 

In the present building the receiving branch 
is provided for in the flat upstairs, and consists 
of a large room, where the letters are handed 
over the counter and weighed and stamped, and 
then they are pitched into another large room, 
where they are stamped again, to spoil the 
stamps for further use, and then the sorting 
and packing up in bags and cases are done here. 
There are, also, three or four rooms for night- 
watch director, waiter, and reviser, safes, and 
lavatories; and, further, there is a room meant 
for the convenience of strangers, where they 
can sit down and write a letter, and get requi- 
sites at a low price. This, however, it seems, 18 
nearly always empty. 7 

Downstairs, as you enter, a large hall with 
pillars, and the staircase, form the centre part 
of the building, and the hall is intended to contain 
the eager throng of young clerks from the chief 
offices of business, who wait for the right-hand 
door to open and let them in to the counter, 
after the different posts by morning train have 
been sorted, which sorting is carried on behind 
shut doors. The size of that hall seems very 
large during the day, but in the morning it is 
crowded,—and such a crowd! Most of the 
units in that crowd are called “ post-asses 
(young clerks carrying out the function of 
fetching letters), whether because they bray 80 
loudly on account of the slow progress inside 
the shut door, or for some other reasons few 
can tell; but there are many mysteries belonging 
to large governmental concerns. That said 
right-hand door is the centre of attraction for 
everybody; for inside it the delivery of letters 
takes place ; and here also the letter-carriers,— 
a recent institution,—have their allotted space 
as well as the other officials. Now, after all 
the hurry and scurry of this scene, it 18 _ 
refreshing to turn to No. 3, the parcel - 
coaches department, where passengers a 
parcels may be accommodated and locomote: 
at the rate of seven miles an hour. ye 
separate institution has its place to the left, an 
includes a few shed coach-houses adjoining t0 
it. In the basement the heating apparatuses 
(Reinhard system) have their place ; and rooms 
for coals, wood, &c., fill up the rest. hi 

Mr. Westerberg wishes us to express 418 
thanks to Mr. James Williams, of her Majesty § 
Office of Works, for kind services and assistance 
during his visit to England. 
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TOWN HALL, SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES.—Mnpr. James Barnxt, AncuITEcr. 
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TOWN-HALL, SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


Tae new Town-hall here illustrated is at the 
corner of George-street and Druitt-street. 

The extreme length of the building east and 
west is 245 ft., the width of the principal fromt 
north and south 153 ft.; the ground floor, in one 
uniform level, is elevated 8ft. above the pave- 
ment level in George-street. The portion of 
pasement appropriated to offices for the subor- 
dinate officers of the Corporation is fireproof, 
including record-rooms, office-keeper’s quarters, 
cellars, and storerooms, and has a clear height 
of 14ft. The position assigned to a banqueting- 
hall has a clear height of 18 feet, and covers, in 
connexion with the corridors on either side, an 
area of 9,180 superficial feet. On the principal, 
or George-street front, a massive flight of 
granite steps conducts to a portico on the ground- 
floor level, at the northern ond of which a vesti- 
pale opens directly upon the principal staircase, 
communicating with the first floor and basement. 
The central or principal entrance, which will be 
used only on particular occasions, opens on a 
hall 20 ft. clear diameter (enriched with columns 
entablature, niches for sculpture, &c.), and lead- 
ing to the grand vestibule, which, when thrown 
open, attains the dimensions of 62 ft. by 42 ft., 
and is 41ft. in height. It is lighted by an 
elliptical dome with twelve divisions of stained 
glass, each containing an allegorical figure. 
Beyond this is the great hall, or concert-room, 
132 ft. by 62 ft., and 50ft. in height, which if 
opened en suite with the vestibule (for which 
arrangement suitable provision has been made), 
commands an entire length of 174ft. An 
open colonnade, 10 ft. in width, flanks the 
great hall throughout on either side and end, 
from which descend broad flights of steps to the 
ground. Ample means are provided in the hall 
for the immediate egress of a crowded assembly 
in the event of a panic. The ground floor in 
addition contains a spacious apartment for the 
aldermen, offices for the city engineer, town 
clerk, city treasurer, city surveyor, city soli- 
citor, health officer, and subordinate officers. 
The first floor on the north flank comprises the 
council-chamber, 42 ft. by 31 ft. 6 in., with 
public gallery; municipal library en suite, 38 ft. 
by 22 ft. 6 in.; mayor's room, 26 ft. by 22 ft., 
and ante-room. The south flank is devoted to 
a proposed public library and reading-room, 
101 ft. by 31 ft. 6in.; the library will have a 
separate entrance and staircase on the cathe- 
dral side of the building, which can be devoted 
entirely to its use without interfering with any 
other portion of the building. The drawing 
offices, two in number, each 42 ft. by 22 ft. 6in., 
are situated above the grand vestibule. The 
great hall is surrounded by an internal gallery, 
5 ft. in width on the sides, and 10 ft. at either 
end; orchestras are provided at a lower level 
on either side, each capable of accommodating a 
full military band. The architecture is of the 
Renaissance period of Italian architecture, in 
combination with Venetian details; the orders, 
Ionic and Composite, superimposed and sur- 
mounted by balustrade parapet, the whole 
suitably ornamented. The clock-tower is 26 ft. 
by 26 ft. at the base, rising to 190 ft. in height 
above the pavement. The general building, 
from ground level to parapet, is 57 ft. in height. 

The foundation-stone of this building was laid 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
on the 4th of April, 1868, Mr. Chas. Moore being 
at the time mayor of Sydney. Mr. James 
Barnet was the architect. 








Breach of Buildin Regulations.—Evan 
Pritchard, builder, ya. Mi in Moscow-drive, 
+) ae in the county magistrates’ court at 
savenpect to answer an information preferred 
y the West Derby Local Board, charging him 
= having erected @ building without giving 
Psi days’ notice, and without having 
ewes plans, as required by the bye-laws. 
He ne appeared on behalf of the Local 
bo p Paw said that the offences with which 
efendant was charged were becoming so 
oe thatthe Local Board deemed it right that 
the Pp should be put to them. Mr. E. H. Allies, 
a vere of the Board, stated that the 
endant had proceeded with the erection of a 
coach-house and stable in Osborne-road, and 
| not given notice of such erection, nor de- 
posited plans. The defendant, who said that 


he did . 
203, pak perp he was doing wrong, was fined 





OPENING ADDRESS AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEOCTS.* 
Masons’ Strike of 1878. 


Tuis year has witnessed another of those dis- 
tressing disorganisations of trade and good will 
—‘The Masons’ Strike.” It was, indeed, 
nominally confined to the masons’ trade; but 
it is within the experience of us all that when 
one important trade is in a state of hostility to 
the conditions of its labour, other trades are also 
seriously affected. True it is, happily, that in 
these days strikes have lost that ferocity which 
once disgraced them; that they are conducted 
more calmly, and even with kindly personal 
feeling. But unhappily we see as yet none of 
that spirit we would hope for to submit disputes— 
arising frequently in misunderstandings only—to 
independent, and therefore impartial arbitration. 
Earnest effort was, as I know, made on this 
occasion with that object; and I do not believe 
its failure is to be ascribed only to the workmen. 
Exhaustion on their part, which this yeer ap- 
peared to be the sole reason for their ultimate 
submission, gives, alas! no guarantee against 
the recurrence of strikes under circumstances 
possibly less peaceful in their result. 


General Conference of 1878. 


In the first year of my becoming your 
president, i.e., in 1876, a General Conference 
was held; and again this year. At both of 
these, but especially at the last, a very large 
number of our brethren from all parts of the 
country attended; and this year the “ Société 
Centrale des Architectes” of France delegated 
one of their members to represent French archi- 
tects by our side. I hope that the organisation 
of these conferences will be carried out with in- 
creasing care for their successful issue. It is my 
conviction that, while it may not be possible to 
describe or measure in precise terms their results, 
yet they have results for good and are fruitful 
in benefit to our profession; and that this is a 
wide-spread conviction is clear, from the fact 
that each year the numbers attending have been 
larger. At the dinner which enlivened the 
gathering this year, we had the pleasure of 
seeing, in goodly numbers, representatives of 
each class of our members, and not a few dis- 
tinguished guests. Indeed, I am informed that 
a larger number than ever before attended did 
so on this occasion,—an evidence, I hope, of the 
increasing regard in which our Institute is held ; 
and I am sure you will not forget the gracious 
letter from His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, expressive of his sympathy with us, and 
his regret that he could not on this occasion, 
at least, have been with us. While on this sub- 
ject, I ought not to omit to notice the Congress 
of Architects which has just been held in Paris, 
to which we received an official invitation. It 
unfortunately happened to be held when neither 
your president, nor any of your vice-presidents, 
could attend, but English architects were not 
unrepresented there, some well-known members 
of the Institute having attended, and having 
duly spoken on behalf of their brethren here. 


Archeology. 


I have not this year many such triumphs of 
archzological research and discovery to record 
as in my last address. We now probably know 
all that Dr. Schliemann is likely to be able to 
teach us as to Mycenz. With a noble restiless- 
ness he has been exploring and excavating in 
Ithaca, but has unearthed no antiquities, and 
has made up his mind that none are to be found, 
and that he must fain content himself with 
having, as he believes, identified the sites of 
places made classical by Homer ; but he returns 
to his labours in the Troad under more favour- 
able circumstances than before, and with re- 
newed hope and enthusiasm. At Olympia, 
German explorers have been perseveringly con- 
tinuing in their work, but unfortunately they 
have not, I believe, been rewarded by any 
important discovery. The site of ancient 
“ Dodona” has been further identified by Mr. 
Carpanos, who has found a number of works in 
bronze, which, though of a low style of art, 
have nevertheless much interest archzologically, 
and have been useful to him in sustaining his 
identification of the city. He has, however, 
discovered no architectural remains and but 
few sculptures, and those of small interest. In 
Italy, indeed, we are told of an interesting dis- 
covery near Monte Gargano in Apulia, viz., of 
the city of “Sipontum” mentioned by Strabo 





* By the President, Mr, Charles Barry, See p. 1220, ante, 
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and Livy, which seems during some of the vol- 
canic earthquukes, of which traces are every- 
where to be seen in that locality, to have 
subsided and been bodily swallowed up while 
the earth closed upon it. Its buildings (of 
course, overthrown and ruined, but still in sitw), 
are upwards of 20 ft. below the present soil. 
The authorities of the locality and also the 
Italian Government are taking steps on a 
liberal scale to pursue the excavations. Por- 
ticos and temples have already been laid bare, 
while many stones with inscriptions of various 
value have been sent to the National Museum 
at Naples, and will engage the attention of 
classical students and archeologists. Doubtless, 
ere very long, detailed descriptions will be forth- 
coming. Meanwhile, I would only record the 
fact that, in the year 1877, a second Pompeii 
has been laid open to us. 

I will not quit this part of my subject with- 
out referring, as in former addresses, to that 
land of all lands interesting to us, from associa- 
tions of art history, but above all of faith in our 
religion—Palestine. Much has been done there, 
as you know, and the zealous committee who are 
directing the operations, or rather collecting the 
means for the operations, having completed a 
thoroughly reliable survey of the country west 
of Jordan, are now proposing to follow the “ ex- 
cavating”’ examples set them by other dis- 
coverers; to search out wnder ground and identify 
the sires or remains of buildings, the history of 
which appeals to our highest and holiest feelings, 
because they have, it may be, been actually 
sanctified by the bodily presence of Our Saviour 
while on earth. Around the Seaof Galilee they 
propose to work, and most of you have no doubt 
already received, with their appeal for funds, a 
statement of their intended operations, which 
must awaken extraordinary feeling even by the 
bare recital. The modest sum they need is, they 
say, only 2,500/., and they have, I am sure, our 
hearty wish that they may readily obtain it. 
It might not be, perhaps, deemed inappropriate 
if some moderate subscription were made by 
this Institute, if only as evidence how truly we 
wish them success. While, however, sympa- 
thising most cordially with them, we architects 
have a right, I think, to complain of a most sin- 
gular imperfection in the composition of their 
proposed exploring staff, which is to consist of 
Royal Engineers, of a geologist, a naturalist, 
and an Arabic scholar, but no architect. When 
the first objects of their quest are to be for the 
sites and remains of ancient buildings, to be 
without an architect with them seems to me 
like attempting to read history without having 
learnt to read. This, surely, only needs to be 
mentioned for the Committee to supply the 
omission, because many earnest and competent 
men among us would, I am sure, readily volun- 
teer for the work on payment of their actual ex- 
penses only. If I may be allowed to say so 
above a whisper, I would suggest that one of the 
Royal Engineers could better be spared than 
that the party should be without an architect 
to take an intelligent record of plans and 
arrangements of unearthed buildings, to make 
reliable drawings of mouldings or sculptures 
that may be found,—in short, to import to the 
undertaking that peculiar kind of power which 
an architect’s special training gives him, and 
without which aid the results of the expedition 
are likely to be only half satisfactory. 





Sessional Papers. 


I must resist the temptation to consider with 
you many other subjects of professional interest 
to all, and to architects in particular, which 
have been ventilated during the past year: such 
as the great subject of technical education for 
our artisans,—the electric lighting of our cities 
and public and private buildings,—the adequate 
supply of pure water to this huge metropolis,— 
the hitherto extraordinary delay in carrying 
out the intended beneficial operation of “ The 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act,”—the many important 
street improvements in progress and projected, 
—the annihilation of the Thames as a barrier 
to circulation between North and South London, 
by the gradual and early abolition of all bridge 
tolls. Want of time and space, and regard for 
your patience, warn me that I must only allude 
to these interesting subjects, some or all of 
which may perhaps form the subject of papers 
to be read in this room. Equally, I can only 
barely refer to the very valuable and instructive 
papers read before you during the last session, 
and the frequently prolonged discussions which 
took place on them. I ask, however, while on 
this subject, to be permitted to urge on our 
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members that, to secure a really practical 
interest in our meetings, we ought to take up 
courageously the challenge so frequently made 
to us, and to discuss among ourselves,—with 
that special knowledge we ought to possess and 
which many of our members do possess,— 
technical questions affecting the life and happi- 
ness of those whose houses we are called upon 
to design and arrange. It ought to be im- 
possible to allege with truth, as is so often done, 
that architects care only for the wsthetical, and 
delegate to subordinates the vital questions of 
ventilation, warming, lighting, sanitary arrange- 
ments, and cognate matters. 

And now to turn for one minute to the subject 
with which I propose to conclude my address, 
viz., “The Past and the Future of our Institute.” 

In referring to the past of our corporate life, 
let me render a heartfelt tribute of gratitude to 
those who founded the Institute, and who, 
through so many painfal and even discouraging 
years, watched over its infancy and struggles 
into greater strength. They began their labour 
when the appreciation of art as such in archi- 
tecture was, if not forgotten, yet peculiar to a 
very few, and utterly neglected by the large 
body of the public. They have some of them 
lived to see the time when art-study, and hence 
art-knowledge, has become recognised as a 
necessity to all ranks, from the pupil at a Board 
school, part of whose compulsory education is 
now to learn to draw, passing on through the 
public schools of science and art, gradually 
establishing themselves throughout the length 
and breadth of the lad, and spreading art- 
knowledge, refinement in taste and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful among all the middle 
classes ; then reaching upwards to higher social 
ranks of society, among some of the members of 
which higher class it was once thought rather a 
mark of distinction to profess ostentatiously a 
contemptuous indifference to any study so un- 
important as that to which artists devote their 
lives, but where now it is happily deemed a 
mark of ignorance to be unable to enjoy 
intelligently, and to discuss with knowledge, 
artistic questions as they may arise from time 
to time,—questions which are now even of 
sufficient importance occasionally to agitate 
society. Those early members of our Institute 
laboured on with their good work, and witha 
faith and prescience that does them infinite 
credit, and can never be too much appreciated 
by us, their successors. They laid the founda- 
tion of the society of brethren they were 
endeavouring to form, on,—firstly, a more and 
more careful study of the refinements, the 
hidden beauty (to be revealed only to the 
earnest and intelligent student), and the grand 
scope of architecture taken as a fine art; and, 
secondly (and no less), on strict integrity of 
practice in discharge of the manifold duties of 
a profession where the architect must be, as it 
were, a trustee for his client, while he must be 
absolutely just to those who are employed under 
his direction. That the structure of our Insti- 
tute has well and nobly stood on these solid 
foandations, and that they are still deemed 
essential to its vigour and usefulness, let the 
gradually-increasing roll of names on the list of 
members, and the fearless position we have 
gradually become able to take before the 
pablic, be the reply, It remains now with 
us, and, for the future, with those who 
succeed us, to lose not an inch of the ground 
that has been won; and to encourage us 
we may remember that the effort to keep up 
motion is small indeed compared with the force 
originally necessary to overcome inertia and give 
& momentum for the first time. 

In my last address I was only able to refer in 
terms of hope, indeed, to my own expectation that 
the changes in the constitution and in the posi- 
tion of members of our body would work well 
and prove beneficial. Now, happily, I am able 
to point to the success of those changes as a fact. 
So far from any diminution in onr numbers 
having taken place,—as some faint-hearted ones 
did prophesy,—you have heard already the 
increase that has taken place since 1876 (the 
year of our changes), in our professional mem- 
bers; and that, I am pleased to say, in due pro- 
portion between metropolitan and non-métro- 
politan members. 

With regard particularly to our non-metro- 
politan members, I desire to say a few special 
words. I dared to express my belief last year 
that these gentlemen, deservedly honoured, 
trusted, and, for the most part, fully engaged in 
important works in the several localities where 


they had ideas of professional brotherhood and 
professional action not limited to a locality, but 
that they would recognise the Institute as their 
centre of professional thought and organised 
action; while labouring earnestly and usefully 
in their own spheres of action respectively, they 
would feel that the central body was deserving 
of their regard and support, and would be also 
anxious that their works and doings far away 
from London should be known to and approved 
by their brethren here. This has been, I see, 
sometimes called “ Centralisation,’—using that 
term not as indicating, as it should do, a medium 
of strength and vitality radiating from a centre 
to all distant members of a body corporate, and 
receiving back strength and vigour from them ; 
but as aterm of reproach, inferring that a centre 
and a centre only shall exist, to the mainten ance 
and importance of which all distant organisa- 
tions were to be ministers only. Doubtless such 
a state of things must have a speedy end in the 
exhaustion of the extremities, and the ultimate 
consequent paralysis of the centre left without 
circulation and nourishment to be derived from 
them. The word I would use would be circula- 
tion in place of centralisation. Our distant 
brethren, I believe, regard the Institute and 
membership with it in the light of an insurance 
for professional aims, objects, interests, and, if 
need be, defence, and not only as a medium for 
study and information; for though these, no 
doubt, are of grave importance, they are not the 
only objects we all have at heart. 

Such morbid centralisation, however, I am 
most thankful to say is not existing with us, as 
we have seen. The extremities of our organisa- 
tion are no less vigorous and growing than our 
central body, and I am sure I speak not only for 
myself but for ali the members of the council, 
and for all London members of this Institute, 
when I say that any sort of means that can be 
suggested and is capable of being practically 
worked out, which shall cause or conduce to 
greater intercourse with and amongst our 
scattered constituency, will be received with the 
most hearty welcome and the most sincere co- 
operation by us all. In the excellent address 
made last July to the Society of Architects of 
Manchester by their new president, Mr. Water- 
house, it is I see suggested, that our conferences 
ought not always to be held in London, but 
occasionally in some of our important provincial 
cities. I concur with him in thinking this well 
worthy of consideration, though there are 
obvious difficulties (chiefly financial ones), 
which would have in some way to be met. 
Bat let me, in the name of all our members, as 
I am sure I may do, repudiate in the strongest 








they were settled, could and would show that 


language I can use the idea lately broached by 
an irresponsible writer, that London architects 
as a body so far forget themselves as to hold 
their provincial brethren cheap, and to assume 
arrogantly an attitude of superiority to them 
when attending our conferences or our meetings 
here, quite unjustified by the comparative im- 
portance and excellence of their professional 
works, as we shall be forward toadmit. How 
widely different from this is our feeling the large 
majority of our distant brethren well know ; the 
cordial welcome and general hospitality in- 
variably extended by them to the representa- 
tives for the time being of this Institute, when- 
ever they visit any of our important cities, is 
sufficient evidence that those who have affected 
thus to speak in their name are unauthorised to 
do so, and ignorant of the true sentiments of 
their self-constituted clients. 

It has been my happy privilege since this 
time last year to visit our professional brethren 
(at their earnest and cordial invitation) in more 
than one important city, and last, not least, in 
Dublin, where I found Irish architects most 
keenly alive to our action, and whence several 
new members have expressed their intention to 
enrol themselves; while our members in Scot- 
land also are increasing each year, no less than 
the architects of our chief provincial cities. 
I should, indeed, be ungrateful and insensible if 
I did not take this opportunity of making known 
to you that the warmth and consideration with 
which I have been received by our professional 
brethren in all parts, as representing you, cannot 
be exceeded, and deserves your cordial acknow- 
ledgment ; and that the universal wish in every 
place I have so visited is to enjoy closer con- 
nexion with the Institute, which [ have always 
found regarded with respect and sympathy, and 
never with jealousy. 

It is my earnest hope that during the coming 
year some scheme of mutual systematic work- 





Great Britain and Ireland shall be brought 
about by the Council, whether in the re 
indicated in my last year’s address, ang — 
bodied by the Council in a paper sent to all 
known organised societies in the kingdom, or in 
some better way. This communication hes ag 
yet only been very partially responded to but 
this seems to me the natural and necegs 
sequel to the work of the last two years, That 
it is full of difficulty is true, but that ap 
difficulty, fairly faced and grappled with, neeq 
be deemed insurmountable, I am loath ty 
believe. 

And now, leaving consideration of our pro. 
fessional members, whether in or out of Londo 
may I not ask you to rejoice with me at the 
very great success of our invitations to lovers 
of art and science outside our profession to join 
our ranks? Fully as I believed that a sympathy 
with us did exist among men of intellect and 
education, which only did not express itgelf 
from want of opportunity and knowledge of our 
aim, objects, and principles of professional life, 
I confess I am no less surprised than gratified 
to mark the list of names of those who haye 
been pleased to join us in less than two yeara 
as Honorary Associates,—numbering as they 
now do no less than seventy-seven. You will 
see among them the names of men of the 
highest social and intellectual rank ; artists of 
the highest position and universally acknow. 
ledged power; engineers recognised as being 
some of the masters of science of our day; 
Church dignitaries, who have recognised how 
inseparably bound up are the deepest feelings 
of religious faith with the art that has ever 
delighted to symbolise and adorn the glorious 
fabrics which are everywhere the external 
evidences of that faith; Members of Parlia. 
ment, who are among us with the object, wa 
cannot doubt, of becoming if possible more 
able in their places in Parliament or elsewhere 
to speak with more knowledge, and therefore 
with a greater sense of responsibility than 
before, on questions of architectural art and 
architectural practice; antiquaries, who thus 
testify to that great fanction of architecture 
which makes her works the most reliable, while 
the most enduring, witnesses of the history of 
bygone ages; amateurs and dilettanti, who have 
come hither in the hope (not I trust to be dis. 
appointed) that they will add some farther 
items to the knowledge they already possess, 
and be enabled further to value those archi- 
tectural efforts of past time which they with us 
have already learned to admire. That the class 
of Honorary Associates is a growing one, you 
have had evidence in the list of new recom. 
mendations you have heard read this evening, 
and I for one have no fear, in spite of the 
Cassandra-like predictions of some of our 
dear despairers or candid friends, that this 
class is only a novelty to last a short 
space and disappear. I confidently look 
forward to its large increase. Nor have I any 
fear that the strictly professional objects and 
proceedings of this Institute can ever safer, or 
become less important, by being conducted in 
the presence and under the useful criticism of 
such a public as the class of our Homorary Asso- 
ciates must, Iam glad to think, for the fature 
always afford us. I have reason to know that 
the existence of such a class, composed of such 
members as are to be found of it, has already 
had important influence for good to architects 
in the highest quarters; while we have 
already evidence of the satisfaction of some of 
its members with their new position, in the 
valuable and interesting papers they have read 
before our ordinary meetings. 

In concluding this somewhat lengthy address, 
a thought is in my mind begetting one question 
I desire to put to you on this the last oppor 
tunity I shall have of thus addressing you. — My 
thought and question is: Shall our Institute 
henceforward be an active or a passive body 
For all the early years of its existence it was 
necessarily more or less passive,—rarely coming 
into public notice, rarely exercising either i 
wards the public, or towards or on behalf. of i 
members, the powers with which its organisation 
really invests it, and which its earnest members 
have always so much desired. Its transaction, 
no doubt, have always had much interest for 168 
members, but it exercised so little influence oP 
the great world in which we live, that its very 
existence as an organised and still less as @ cof 
porate body has hardly been known Es by 
public till lately, and was still less hee | 
them. During the last few years, however, of 





ing together for professional objects throughout 





has entered into a more “active” phase 
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existence. Its finances, its earnestness, its 
diligence, and, therefore, its powers, have largely 
increased. Its labours have been extended into 


new fields of action. Its opinion and its assist- 
ance have been solicited as they never before have 

n, Its Council has been more and more 
frequently called on to decide questions arising 
on professional practice, and to arrange diffi- 
culties between professional brethren, and be- 
tween architects and their clients. It has 
become, in fact, more known ; has interfered 
with some effect in public affairs; and has 
enrolled among its members a larger average 
annually of professional men in all parts of the 
kingdom than formerly. It has further enrolled 
in the new class of Honorary Associates a 
number of that outside public to whom pre- 
viously its existence was unknown and uncared 
for, and these have testified their sympathy 
with it by attending its meetings, joining in its 
discussions, and, as I have said, even con- 
tributing papers to its Transactions. Now I ask 
our members which of these two conditions of 
its existence is more satisfactory to them ? 

There is, surely, evidence of a state of vitality 
and energy, as distinguished from one of tor- 
pidity, and one for which I can claim only my 
share of credit or discredit; for, be it remem- 
bered, no president of yours could organire or 
maintain such a state of life without the assent 
and continued support of his colleagues on the 
Council and of the members generally,—support 
that has been given, and which I can hardly find 
words duly to acknowledge. Such a state of 
vitality involves, no doubt, on the part of those 
who have the conduct of your affairs, zeal and 
vigilance as to matters daily occurring around 
us of interest to the profession, as well as a 
large devotion of time and thought. 

It is for you, the members at large of our 
body, to say whether in their actions your 
representatives have correctly interpreted your 
wishes; and if they have done so, you will, I 
am sure, afford them in the future, as you have 
indeed done in the past, your hearty and cordial 
encouragement. There is not a member of the 
present Council who is not ready ungrudgingly 
to give his time und best efforts to maintain and 
strengthen the position we have attained, and 
who will not be fally content to find as his 
reward that he is encouraged and loyally sup- 
ported by you. I dare to be confident on which 
side your verdict will be given, and to anticipate 
for our Institute a growing and still-growing 
importance and usefulness, feeling sure, as I do, 
that in its active life benefits will accrue to the 
public at large in equal proportion as they 
accrue to ourselves. 

With a sincere hope that the session now 
opening before us will be in every way pleasant, 
useful, and lastingly effective, I thank you for the 
patience with which you have listened to me. 








THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE. 


In the comparative lull in the matter of the 
electric light,—not the lull which precedes a 
storm, but that which may usher in the advent 
of “a grand means of illamination, surpassing 
even the dreams of our ancestors,”—it may be 
well that we should keep our readers in- 
formed as to the progress of the new agent. 

_Inventors have been busily at work. We may 
dis miss from consideration Mr. Edison’s light until 
the time when the vaguerumours now flying about 
Concerning his invention have been replaced by 
more definitive information as to the nature of 
his proposed application. While speaking of the 
Edison light, a report respecting it may be 
mentioned, to the effect that the cost of Edison’s 
system is apparently of a threatening kind, even 
Should the enormous practical difficulties be 
Overcome. As to the cost of the electric light 
- egg however, it is satisfactory to hear 
o *. it was Stated at a recent meeting of the 

emical Society that the invention had been 
80 far perfected that a five-horse power gas- 
pay consuming only one cubic metre (34 
cubie feet English) of gas in an hour, is supply- 
~~ ® light equal to 3,000 candles. 
th wher eas practical step in the division of 

e - ectric current is said to have been made 
eae Werdermann’s important invention for 
Sating with a divided electric current. This 
inventor, who ig already well known in connexion 


— the production of electric flight for the 
= mination of large areas, has lately (and 
ee) directed his investigations to 

pting electricity for lighting purposes to the 
requirements of ordinary life, by producing 


many independent lights from one current. In 
the public trial which recently took place, the 
current was generated by the Gramme machine, 
and conducted along a cable serving to light 
two large lamps, each of a stated illuminating 
power of 300 candles. The light was described 
as steady, soft, and sunlike, and causing no dis- 
comfort to the eyes, though it was not shaded. 
The two lamps being extinguished, ten smaller 
ones, fed by the same current, were next exhi- 
bited. From the cable, which might be said to 
represent a gas-main, a@ wire, answering a 
service-pipe, ascended to the positive electrode 
of each light, an upright rod of carbon touching 
the centre of the underside of a disc of carbon 
(the negative electrode). A balance suspended 
from the apparatus served to keep the positive 
electrode in its place as the carbon is being 
consumed. Another cable and a special wire 
united all the negative electrodes, the current 
going to earth at the last lamp. On the con- 
nexion being made, the ten lamps were at once 
lighted, each light being of about forty-candle 
power. In order to demonstrate that the ten 
lamps car be independently lighted, burned, and 
extinguished, one current only being employed, 
first one of the ten lights was extinguished, then 
asecond. The effect on the other eight was the 
same as with gas under similar circumstances ; 
they became slightly more brilliant. It was ex- 
plained that this would not really be the case, 
as there will be an arrangement by which, on 
the extinction of a light, the current would be 
directed along a supplementary wire, and thus 
neutralised. It was elicited at the trial that 
the proportion of horse-power absorbed by each 
light will be less as the number of lights is 
greater. The longer the distance traversed by 
the current the larger must be the electro- 
motive power. Mr. Werdermann thinks that he 
can carry one circuit a length of from two to 
three miles.* 

Another light which has recently been brought 
prominently before the public is that of M. 
Rapieff, a Russian engiveer, whose name is 
associated with improvements in electric light- 
ing, and whose system is already too well known 
to need describing. M. Rapieff’s system is in 
full operation already in the machine-room of 
the Times, and the proprietors of that paper 
are so highly satisfied with its working that the 
necessary preparations are almost completed 
for applying it to the composing-room and other 
departments of their establishment. It may 
consequently be asserted that M. Rapieff’s light 
is an established fact; for it has passed from 
the experimental stage into that of an illu- 
minating agency in actual nightly use. It is 
admitted by all who have ob-erved it that it is 
remarkably free from those fluctuations which 
form such a serious drawback to some other 
systems. M. Rapieff’s lamps, though working 
upon one circuit, may be extinguished one after 
another without any apparent effect upon the 
lights still remaining. Another essential feature 
of his system is that every lamp is rendered 
independent of any mischance that might happen 
to the next one. The machine generally used by 
M. Rapieff is a Gramme dynamo-electric ma- 
chine, producing alternating currents, but a 
single-current machine may also be employed. 
It is calenlated that one horse-power is capable 
of maintaining a light equal to 100 gas jets, 
each jet equivalent to twelve standard candles. 
Carbons costing at present 10d. a yard (it is 
expected that they will be much cheaper by 
and by), and the consumption being at the rate 
of 8 in. per hour, the cost per hour for carbon 
would be 24d. for an illuminating power equal 
to 1,200 candles. In establishments employing 
steam-power largely the extra power required 
for driving electric machines might add but a 
trifle to the working expenses of steam-engines, 
but this would depend on circumstances. 

The light produced by means of the Farmer- 
Wallace dynamo-electric machine and lamp, 


* In reference to the probable economy of the new 
burners which are to give lights equivalent to ordinary gas- 
burners, the following results, obtained with lamps of 
what we may call the King type, are highly suggestive. 
They are given in a paper on the Electrie Light, by Dr. 
Henry Morton, in a new American periodical, T’ke Plumber 
and Sanitary Engineer :—‘‘A given battery power being used 
on one lamp gave a light equal to that of nine gas-burners ; 
but being applied to two electric burners, afforded only the 
light of two and a balf gas-burners from each, or of five gas- 
burners from the two; applied to three eleetric lamps, each 
one yielded only enethiat the light of a gas-burner, or the 
three a together only yielded the light of one gas 
burner, Numberless other experiments all showed t 
same chafdcteristic of loss by division; and if this prove 
to be # law of action, as it may well be, it is evident that 
ae jadgment as to the economy of small electric 








4 can 
don that of large ones, which are the only kind 
which have been tested in this respect thus far,’’ 





which machine Mr. Edison prefers for obtaining 
his supply of electricity, has also been lately tried. 
This machine is duplex, and can be used as two 
machines giving two separate circuits, each 
circuit producing from one to five lights at the 
same time. But itis the lampof Mr. Wallace 
which excites the greatest interest. It is called 
a carbon-plate lamp. Its use dispenses with the 
clockwork arrangement of French inyentors, as 
well as the insulating substance of M. Jabloch. 
koff, a simple continuous electric current being 
all that is required. The “lamp” is formed by 
two plates of carbon from jin. to 3 in. thick, 
one of which is placed horizontally above the 
other. They correspond to the positive and 
negative rods of the ordinary lamps, with this 
difference, that, instead of being fixed at a 
point, the light moves continually along the line 
of separation. The two plates having come 
together, and thus completed the circuit, they 
separate immediately by a simple automatic 
contrivance for about + in., and the brilliant 
light instantly bursts forth. As the carbon is 
gradually consumed where it burns, the interval 
there necessarily increases, and the light always 
tending to concentrate where the interval 
between the two poles is at a minimum, it will 
be seen that it is always shifting. When thus a 
length is to a certain extent eaten away, the 
upper plate drops, and the action already 
described is instantly repeated. As many as 
five lights have been obtained on one circuit. 
The economy of this system is probably its 
strongest point. The carbons are said to cost 
2s. 6d. a piece, and a pair in each lamp will 
burn for 100 hours. The light, it is stated, 
causes no unpleasant effect to the eyes. 

Besides those comparative experiments of 
different systems that have taken place, the 
electric light has been tried in the erecting-shop 
in Portsmouth Dockyard. The machiuve used 
was one of the Wilde machines, intended for 
service on board the Iris. The lamp was placed 
near the roof of the building, the carbon points 
being adjusted by hand. The whole shop was 
lighted up, though the shadows were opaque. 
Two lights, it is believed, would be sufficient for 
practical purposes. After the light had been 
tested nakedly, it was tried under a dull glass 
globe, but the result was not satisfactory. 
Trials have also been carried on at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, where a new carpenters’ 
shop, pending its provision with gasfittings, has 
been experimently lighted by an electric lamp, 
hung from the roof. It has been found that the 
lamp furnishes a good light to work for 50 ft. 
in every direction, and that for workshops where 
the roof is high and the space unobstructed the 
electric light is suitable and pleasant. The cost 
of this one lamp has been 8d. per hour, and it 
supplies a light equal to from forty to fifty 
gas-jets. The steam power for generating the 
electricity is supplied without charge from the 
main factory adjacent, and nothing is calculated 
for wear and tear of the apparatus. The light, 
though always brilliant, is somewhat inter- 
mittent, consequent upon the ever- varying 
pressure upon the machinery, which drives 
more than 500 lathes, and the small limit be- 
tween the minimum and maximum number of 
revolutions required for the electric light is 


-thought to render the employment of standing 


machinery in most cases unsuitable. 

A practical and satisfactory trial of the electric 
light is reported from Essen, where, in the fac- 
tory of Herr Krupp, a lamp patented by him has 
been tested. At present the factory, with the 
dimensions of which the readers of the Builder 
were not long ago made acquainted, is lighted 
by gas made on the premises, at a cost equal to 
the price charged for the articlein London. Tho 
motive power required for driving the dynamo- 
electric machine bas hitherto been so small in 
comparison with the steam-power employed in 
the factory that the extra demand has not been 
perceptible. Under these circumstances the cost 
of the electric light has been calculated to be 
one-third less than that of gas, and Herr Krupp 
is about to adopt the new system more exten- 
sively in his large establishment. It is intended 
to use the naked light, and to place it so high as 
not to dazzle the eyes of the workmen. 

Lectures bearing upon the subject have been 
delivered in various parts of the country, the 
public halls used for the purpose being in all 
cases brilliantly illuminated with the various 
forms of the light. At the recent election in 
Peterborough an open-air meeting was held in 
the market-place, the square being lighted up 
by the electric light. 

The grand trial of the electric light on the 
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Victoria Embankment has not yet come off, but 
the preparations are being pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. The system to be tried will 
be the Jablochkoff candle, twenty of which will 
be placed at distances forty yards apart. The 
main circuit will be laid in the subway, and 
branch wires will be conveyed up inside the 
existing lamp-posts, which are to be surmounted 
by the electric light. There will be thus no 
visible evidence as to the presence of the wires, 
and those lamp-posts which will be selected for 
the experiment will simply appear with an 
electric light at their summit instead of a gas- 
light. The steam engine which is to drive the 
Gramme machine for generating the immense 
amount of electricity required will be supplied 
by Messrs. Ransome. 

The intended experiments at the Royal Ex- 
change and the Mansion House, as well as on 
the Holborn Viaduct, have been postponed, 
notwithstanding the general desire in the City 
to see them carried out. The arrangements for 
lighting up Billingsgate Market with the Jabloch- 
koff candle have at last been completed, and 
the light was exhibited for the first time on 
Monday evening, November 25. It has been 
considered that sufficient light would be obtained 
from sixteen lamps, each reckoned equal to 1,000 
sperm candles if not veiled by the opalescent 
globe. Nine of these globes were distributed 
over the ground-floor, an area of nearly 40,000 
square feet; two threw a bright light over the 
river, and the remainder were reserved for the 
upper story,—the dried-fish market,—and the 
Thames-street side of the building. It became 
at once apparent that the greatest strength of 
the new light lay in the largest space, the two 
lights on the wharf illuminating,it and a large 
area of the river almost a giorno. 

Little fault was found with the effect of the 
Jablochkoff light, so far as purity and diffusion 
were concerned; but either from the remote 
position of the burners, or the smallness of their 
number, their particular application to the 
necessities of the great fish-market was eagerly 
disputed. There is no doubt that the salesmen 
of Billingsgate prefer a close, if coarse, light to 
soft radiance, resembling bright moonlight, dif- 
fused generally over the building ; but this cir- 
cumstance'militates in no way against the employ- 
ment of the electric light for the illumination 
of large areas. The cost of the light employed in 
Billingsgate Market is stated to be about equiva- 
lent to that of the gas hitherto used (8001. per 
annum), no very large sum for the lighting of 
an immense building. Whether the avowedly 
costly Jablochkoff will compare favourably as to 
cost with the Rapieff, or the Werdermann system, 
stated to be more economical, remains to be 
decided. At any rate, it is suflicient to state 
that it is now on its trial on a large scale in 
London, as it is intended to light Billingsgate 
Market with it for some time to come. 

Preparations are likewise being made for light- 
ing up two of the passenger platforms of the 
Liverpool-street Station by electricity, and a 
very practical test of the value of the light will 
thus be afforded. Six electric lights, supplied by 
a Farmer-Wallace machine, will be placed, the 
railway company supplying the motive power. 
The lamps used will be “plate lamps,” each 
light being equal to 800 candles. They will be 
placed 20 ft. high, in a lantern of clear glass. 

The negotiations which the Birmingham Cattle 
Show Council some time ago entered into for 
the purpose of having Bingley Hall illuminated 
with the electric light, on the occasion of the 
approaching cattle show, have been successful. 
The lighting will be carried out by the Siemens 
process. 

The Corporation of Liverpool has decided to 
apply to Parliament for powers to enable it to 
supply electric lighting to the town for use, both 
in the thoroughfares and in public buildings and 
private houses. 

The Pontefract Corporation is in communi- 
cation with the London agents of the Edison 
Light Company, with a view to the electric light 
being introduced into the borough for lighting 
the streets and public buildings. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion yet 
made in connexion with the electric light is that 
advanced by Messrs. Hodson, Price, & Hodson, 
from whose interesting report to the Lough- 
borough Local Board of Health, upon the ques- 
tion of lighting some of the open spaces of that 
town with the electric light, we quoted exten- 
sively last week. Their views upon the matter 
are of such a logical and practical kind that they 
will no doubt be largely acted upon, at least 
wherever practicable, more particularly as they 





deal with the question of expense in a highly 
satisfactory manner; proposing, as they do, to 
make the power kindly and gratuitously fur- 
nished by Mother Nature, and hitherto igno- 
rantly wasted by her children, serve in supply- 
ing us with inexhaustible means for illuminating 
our towns and villages. 








WHISTLER v. RUSKIN. 


THosE who were looking for the development 
of a cause célébre out of the action between 
an artist and a critic, each remarkable for very 
decided individuality of character, let us say, 
must have been disappointed by the results 
from their point of view. A good deal of un- 
necessary and unreasonable curiosity had been 
excited about the case, and we believe some 
people had an undefined expectation that the 
artist and the critic would each conduct his 
own case, cross-examine each other, and indulge 
in mutual recriminatory philippics before an 
admiring and wondering court. The case, how- 
ever, really went off in a very quiet and matter- 
of-fact manner. The only objectionable feature 
in it was the adoption of the ordinary barrister’s 
style of contemptuous treatment of an adverse 
witness, which the Attorney-General thought it 
becoming to adoptin cross-examining the plaintiff. 
Otherwise,we must say that in reading the report 
of the case we were struck by the reasonable 
spirit in which the subject seemed to be re- 
garded by many of these concerned, and the 
moderate and sensible language in which other 
artists who were called gave their evidence in 
regard to matters on which it would have been 
easy to digress into high-flown language and 
irrelevant theorising, and in regard to which 
there seems with many people to be such an 
irresistible temptation to that kind of indulgence. 
This moderation of tone was more particularly 
to be noted in the evidence of the artists called 
for the defendant, Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. 
Frith R.A., especially, whose rational and logical 
argument and phraseology might afford not a 
bad lesson to some of the gushing critics of the 
day, if they would profit by it ; and the lesson 
is the more significant from the fact that the 
two artists belong to such utterly opposite 
schools. But both concurred in emphasising the 
view that art is essentially a matter of finish 
of execution and not of mere feeling and im- 
pression, and it isto be hoped that some of those 
who have raved about Mr. Whistler’s “ Noc- 
turnes” and “Symphonies” in a very incon- 
siderate and ecstatic manner will duly weigh 
this part of the evidence in the case. 

At the same time we must say that our 
sympathies are considerably with the plaintiff 
so far as the circumstances attending the con- 
duct of the case are concerned. The fact that 
some of the evidence on his side appears less 
logical than the opposite evidence, partly arises 
from the fact that what it was endeavoured to 
establish was exactly what is not properly capable 
of proof or even of being expressed in words. 
The kind of value which there really is even in 
some of the most shadowy of Mr. Whistler’s 
poems in pigments, is exactly that which is to 
be felt rather than analysed. And we must 
say that the spectacle of an artist of very rare 
gifts and of imaginative genius being put into a 
witness-box and having to explain the kind of 
merit of his works to an audience probably the 
very last that would be able to understand his 
remarks, viz., an average jury, is a somewhat 
lamentable one. It may be said that the artist 
brought himself into the position; but he is, 
at all events, not answerable for the tone 
and manner of the questions put by the 
defendant’s counsel, who endeavoured to dis- 
parage him, and show that the price obtained 
was disproportionate to the time expended. In 
replying that the price was paid for the expe- 
rience and ability which enabled him to produce 
the work, and not for the time it occupied, Mr. 
Whistler made a hit which was not the less to 
the point because it is not a new one, and which 
was at all events appreciated by the public in 
the court. It appeared to be considered a very 
good joke by the legal mind that Mr. Whistler 
designed his own frames in a way that had 
reference to the scheme: we can only say that 
we wish artists in general paid the same kind of 
attention to the harmony between the picture 
and its setting. 

We have said before that we thought Mr. 
Whistler had carried out, to an undue excess, 
the idea, which was a pretty and original one in 
itself, of making abstract harmonies of colour, 
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| and that he had worked this vein quite enough. 


But there is a beauty in many of thes 

tions, and one which it is ren a to 
legal definition before a jury, and the artist wag 
quite justified in his answer to the stupid ques 
tions of the Attorney-General,—“ It ig ag rg 
possible for me to explain to you the beauty of 
the picture as it is for a musician to explain th 
beauty of the harmony in a musical composi. 
tion,” the only answer that possibly could be 
given. In the criticisms which have heey 
passed upon the case in the daily papers, the 
artist also has been done much injustice to in 
the assumption, by people who knew no 
better, that he cannot draw correctly; that 
in short, the peculiarly vague style of his 
art is assumed as a cloak of his technica] 
incapacity. No one who had seen the collec. 
tion of Mr. Whistler's small life-studies which 
were in M. Deschamps’s gallery two or three 
years ago can for a moment hold such ap 
opinion; and any one who knew much of the 
matter would recognise the evidence of unusual 
power of draughtmanship, even in the appa. 
rently roughly-executed portraits which haye 
been the subject of so much question, some of 
which exhibit, as we have observed from time 
to time in our notices of picture exhibitions, a 
quite unusual force of draughtmanship, though 
displayed in an unnecessarily eccentric and jn. 
complete form. 

The moral of the case is, that it is better for 
artists and art-critics to keep out of court, 
They bring to the lawyers questions which the 
lawyers are generally not competent to decide, 
or even to understand the merits of, and in the 
present case a verdict has been given which is 
a practical rebuke to both sides. Mr. Whistler 
gave as a definite ground for the action that he 
could no longer sell his ‘‘ Nocturnes” at any. 
thing like the old price since Mr. Ruskin passed 
condemnation on them. The principal deduc. 
tion we should draw from this is, what block. 
heads the public who are the purchasers of pic. 
tures must be, who have no judgment of theirown, 
who are ready to give a high price for a certain 
class of works because the artist says they are 
worth that, and to refuse the price when Mr. 
Ruskin says they are not. It may be well ifthe 
consideration of this view of the matter inclines 
people to go on their own real liking and dis. 
liking a little, instead of taking as gospel what 
the last person with any name tells them; and 
Mr. Whistler may have reason not to regret the 
affair, though he hardly showed good judgment 
in entering upon it, if it should force on him the 
conviction that he is not doing justice to his 
own genius, and that eccentricity in art affords 
a very unstable basis of reputation. 








A “NEW DEPARTURE,”—AND WHAT IT 
LED TO,—AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary general meeting of this Asso- 
ciation on Friday, the 22nd inst., Mr. H. L. 
Florence, president, in the chair, the first busi- 
ness after the minutes had been read, was the 
election of members, which took more than an 
hour, as the ballot was demanded, and there 
were no fewer than sixty-three candidates, nine- 
teen of whom were “ black-balled.” Whatever 
reason there may have been for departing from 
the usual procedure * must be looked for in the 
remarks of the gentleman who felt constrained 
to demand a ballot. 

Mr. W. Scott said :—At the conclusion of last 
session I gave formal notice to our secretaries 
that, at the commencement of this session, I 
should, on the first occasion on which we pro- 
ceeded to the election of members, demands 
ballot. In taking this step I wich to accept for 
myself the fullest responsibility that can attach 
tosuch an act. At the same time it is only fair 
to myself and to those who agree with me that 
I should tell you that I have not taken this step 
without the fullest consultation with a very 
large number of my fellow-members. We are 
of opinion that the time has arrived when this 
Association can afford to be not only particularly 
careful as to the qualifications of those who may 
be admitted as members, but can afford to make 
it somewhat more difficult, and consequently 
somewhat more of an honour, to obtain admis- 
sion into our ranks. Personally, I hope that the 
time will soon arrive when we shall be accus 
tomed to see the election of members conduc 

* The members are usually elected by show of hands, 


but Rule 10 says that the voting is “to be by ballot, 
demanded,” 
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means of the ballot instead of only 
wey ly, and I hope that some of our future 
mnemberé will learn to consider it a special privi- 
lege and compliment to be exempted from the 
ordeal of the ballot. I propose, with your per- 
to suggest one such exemption this 
evening. In the list of candidates there occurs 
the name of a gentleman sO well known to you, 
and of such high standing in our profession, 
that I feel sure that you will agree with me 
that there cannot be two opinions as to the 
desirability of his election. I have only to men- 
tion that I refer to Mr. Lynn, of Belfast, who 
is a member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
and an architect who is well known, and whose 
position in the profession is no longer merely 
that of a student, but that of one in large and 
extensive practice. I am quite sure that you 
will all agree with me, and that you will be 
extremely delighted to see Mr. Lynn’s name on 
our list of members. I hope, therefore, you 
will allow his name to be put from the chair. 
In the case of each of the other candidates 
coming before the Association this evening I 
formally demand a ballot. \ 
Mr. Lynn’s election was put from the chair, 
and carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
proceeded to ballot for the remaining sixty-two 
candidates, in batches of ten at a time, there 
being only ten ballot-boxes available. In the 
first batch, one candidate was rejected; in the 
second, three ; in the third, three ; in the fourth, 
four; in the fifth, three; in the sixth, five ; 
making a total of nineteen rejected. Only about 
thirty of the members present, out of a total of 
from 120to 130, voted, and, as far as we can learn, 
there was no valid reason why any of the 
nineteen gentlemen should have been thus 
ignominiously rejected. Their proposers and 
seconders were for the most part well-known 
members and office-bearers in the Association, 
and the only way in which the result can be 
accounted for would seem to be that a few * of 
the members voting “ blackballed” candidates 
simply because they were not personally known 
to them, instead of merely refraining from 
voting at all, or voting “ Yes,” on the strength 
of the proposers’ and seconders’ names. Evi- 
dently some of the members of the Association 
have a little to learn as to the use of the ballot, 
and perhaps the fiasco which we have chronicled 
may teachthem a useful lesson. We say 
“fiasco” advisedly, for it is impossible to con- 
ceive that such an abnormally large proportion 
as nineteen out of sixty-two candidates, or 
nearly one-third, should be unworthy, for any 
reason or combination of reasons, to be elected 
members of the Association. 
Mr. Aston Webb then proceeded to read a 
paper on “ Windows,” a portion of which we 
print elsewhere. 
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THE LATE MR. SAM BOUGH, R.S.A. 


Mr. Sam Boven, R.S.A., died at his villa 
residence at Morningside, Edinburgh, on the 
19th inst., in his fifty-seventh year, and in him 
Edinburgh loses one of its most prominent 
celebrities. 

The stalwart figure of the artist, arrayed in 
the most careless, not to say slovenly, manner, 
accompanied by a large bulldog, pointed him 
out as one of _the Bohemian brotherhood. And 
his manner in private was not governed by 
the conventionalities of society, but was brusque 
in theextreme. But withal Mr. Bough was good 
company, and had an extensive circleof acquaint- 
ances, who overlooked his eccentricities and sub- 
mitted to his somewhat satirical remarks in 
consideration of his bonhomie, for he was 
very kindhearted, and was not unready to assist 
a aoe ie need either by advice or by more 
= stantial help. For the first week or so after 
on se of the Royal Scottish Academy 
rca ough was a$ conspicuous in the rooms as 
az Pictures, and his racy remarks upon some of 

© productions on the walls were a source of 
a amusement to his friends. 

Quan Bough was the son of a shoemaker in 
Pa e. He exhibited an early predilection for 
—. 5g, notwithstanding which he was sent to 
aa office to get some insight into legal 
= Ce ; but the desk was irksome to him, and 
pe 7 eric trial rendered it evident that the law 
ater 18 forte, and he turned his attention to 
Pash as his true vocation—art. The only 
wing-class in Carlisle at the time was kept 

y # Journeyman painter, and tothat he went to 
acquire the rudiments of his art, sketching from 





* 
By the rule, one dissentient vote in five excludes, 





nature when opportunity occurred. His Bohemian 
proclivities soon exhibited themselves, for after 
he had acquired a little cash, he provided him- 
self with a cart and tent, and lived in true gipsy 
style so long as funds lasted. When about 
seventeen years old Mr. Bough visited London, 
and employed his time in the National Gallery, 
copying and studying from the works there, but 
he does not seem ever to have entered as a 
student at the Royal Academy, or to have re- 
ceived regular instruction from any other source. 
Upon his return to Carlisle the young artist 
showed great aptitude in producing scenery for 
amateur theatrical entertainments got up for the 
amusement of his family and friends, and some 
of these sketches having been submitted to the 
inspection of atheatrical manager in Manchester, 
procured him the situation of an assistant scene- 
painter in that city. In his new sphere Mr. 
Bough soon showed his superiority to his prin- 
cipal, and was promoted to his place. While in 
Manchester the artist exhibited some of his 
works at the Institute there, and for a water- 
colour of ‘“‘ Achan Mill on the Lowther” he was 
awarded the Haywood gold medal. 

From Manchester, Mr. Bough proceeded to 
Glasgow, to fill the situation of principal scene- 
painter at the Theatre Royal there. Soon after 
this engagement he married Miss Taylor, a 
vocalist employed at the theatre, a step which 
led to a misunderstanding with the manager, 
and the termination of the engagement. From 
Glasgow, Mr. Bough proceeded to Edinburgh to 
fill the post of principal scene-painter at the 
Theatre Royal in that city, but by nature Mr. 
Bough was not fitted to serve any one, and this 
engagement soon terminated. He himself now 
saw that his best course was to adopt an inde- 
pendent line, and rely upon his paintings for a 
maintenance. After passing through various 
vicissitudes of fortune in different localities, he 
finally settled down in Edinburgh as a steady, 
laborious artist, and became the most popular 
landscape-painter in the city. 

Mr. Bough, in the earlier period of his career, 
devoted himself principally to water-colour, and 
his works in that medium may safely be placed 
amongst Lis most successful efforts, although it 
is to his more ambitious labours in oil that we 
must attribute his popularity. 

As a scene-painter, Mr. Bough had acquired 
that dangerous facility which leads the artist 
too frequently to attempt to arrive at results 
by the shortest possible means: we consequently 
find in the works of this artist a remarkable 
diversity of merit. He did not confine himself 
to one class of subject, but hill and dale, lake 
and farm, moor and morass, and common and 
hayfield, ships tossed in the open sea or lying 
quietly in harbour, all alike engaged his atten- 
tion, and these he delineated with much spirit 
and with telling effect. But once upon a time Mr. 
Bough undertook, for a wager, to paint, within 
a very limited time, an historical picture which 
was exhibited in the cell of the Scottish Academy. 
The subject chosen was characteristic, exhibiting 
Frederick the Great at Sans Souci, in a fit of 
passion, kicking out his ministers from Lis 
drawing-room. The work could hardly be 
looked upon otherwise than as exceptional, and 
bore a decided stamp of caricature. Ina recent 
work portraying the triumphant march of the 
Scottish army as it returned, during a thunder- 
storm, over the Solway sands, we cannot help 
thinkiog that the artist was indulging in silent 
satire upon the bumptiousness of those Scots 
who ventured to refer to the quotation in the 
Academy catalogue, which declared that during 
the expedition in question “twenty Englishmen 
fled at the sight of one Scotchman, such was 
the terror which their prowess had preduced.” 

Mr. Bough was well read in British literature, 
and when in the vein delighted in quoting his 
favourite authors, of whom Burns was the chief, 
and this led him to enter with enthusiasm on 
the illustration of an edition of the poet’s works 
now in course of publication. 

Mr. Bough went through a vast amount of 
work, and exhibited great facility in the com- 
position of the subjects he chose: he treasured 
up the impressions he received from nature, and 
these he threw upon the canvas in a broad and 
effective manner, adding figures where required 
to enhance the effect, but these were occasionally 
far from correct in drawing. 

In 1856 Mr. Bough was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, but although 
his name had often been brought forward 
amongst the list of proposed Academicians, from 
various causes he was unsuccessful in attaining 
that honour until 1875. 


| 





Besides the Haywood gold medal above 
referred to, he again obtained the same reward 
for a picture of “ Dysart,” in 1862. He also 
received the gold medal of the West of Scotland 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1851, and in 1863 
a prize of thirty guineas for a picture of “ The 
Upper Part of the Thames.” 








THE CAMDEN TURKISH BATHS, 
CAMDEN-TOWN. 


TuEsE buildings, opened on the 28th inst., 
occupy a triangular site in the rear of two 
rows of new houses and shops fronting High- 
street and Kentish-town road respectively, and 
the apex of which is opposite the Mother Red 
Cap, Camden-town. 

The baths have a frontage to the Kentish- 
town-road of about 7 ft. only, and are ap- 
proached through a corridor 45 ft. in length, 
and entered by a pair of wrought-iron orna- 
mental gates, having the title of the baths and 
date of their erection in a circular panel. The 
upper part of the entrance consists of a per- 
forated wrought-iron box, forming a Moorish 
arch, enclosed with coloured glass, with the 
crescent and star thereon, and inside of which 
are gas-burners for illuminating it. The iron 
arch-work rests upon two polished grey granite 
incised and gilded pilasters with carved stone 
caps, supporting a pair of stone shafts, from 
which springs the stone pediment above. 

The corridor has its walls decorated with 
simple ornament in colour, and the dado is of 
Athenian marble, Egyptian green strings and 
necking, Irish red top-rail, Sienna die, and 
jasper flush panels and Bardilla plinth, and the 
floor is laid with coloured tiles. The same 
dado is continued round the hexagon-shaped 
hall, and up the stone staircase, the hall being 
covered with a lantern of the same shape rest- 
ing on a coved ceiling and dentil cornice, the 
whole finished in Keen’s cement, panelled and 
decorated in colours and gold. Two sides of 
the hexagon on the first-floor level are open, 
with semicircular arches overhead, supported 
by polished red granite columns and foliated 
stone caps. One arch leads to the baths, and 
out of the other projects a bay-window from the 
ante-room to the ladies’ bath. 

On entering the gentlemen’s bath on the 
first floor are the office, ante- room, and an 
undressing - room, fitted with boxes around 
three of its walls, and lighted with stained- 
glass windows. A pitch-pine staircase leads 
to a similar undressing-room over it lighted 
by means of a lantern of pitch-pine and 
rolled glass. On descending another flight of 
pitch-pine stairs from the undressing-rooms to 
the ground-floor the hot-rooms are approached. 
No. 1, hot-room (Tepidarium) is 24 ft. by 20 ft., 
and 11 ft. high, fitted with marble slabs, on 
white-glazed brick risers, and also marble backs 
and turquoise brick-strings, above which the 
walls are stuccoed and decorated with floral 
and scroll ornament in panels. The ceiling is 
similarly decorated. The light to this room is 
obtained from the ceiling, and the floor is tiled. 
No. 2 hot room (Culedarium) is 16 ft. by 12 ft., 
fitted in a similar manner to No. 1 room; but 
the floor of this room is cemented, and the room 
lighted by a figured-glass window of three lights. 

No. 3 hot-room (Laconicum) is 8 ft. by 7 ft., 
is lined throughout with white glazed bricks, 
with a tile ceiling, and is raised three steps 
above the level of the other rooms. In the floor 
is fixed a cast-iron grating, up through which 
rises the heat from the generating-room and 
furnace below (Hypocaustum), which in No. 8 
room rises as high as 230°, the average tem. 
perature, but capable of rising considerably 
over 300°; the hot air passing through the 
door to No. 2 room heats the above room to 
about 180°, the average temperature, and then 
to No. 1 room, where the heat is reduced to 
130°, and in some parts of the room it is only 
110°. 

The shampooing-room adjoins No. 1 room, and 
is 20 ft. by 15 ft., around which are Sicilian 
marble seats and marble backs to a height of 
3 ft.6 in. The turquoise brick string is also 
continued around this room, and above it the 
walls are lined with Athenian marble in panels 
of dove colour, and Irish red margins with a 
cornice of Sienna marble, the floor being laid 
with tiles. In this room are the necessary 
marble bowls fixed in the walls, with hot and 
cold water laid on to each; also, in a circular 
zinc inclosure against one side of this room are 
secretly fitted most of the special baths, viz., 
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he shower, douche, spray, wave and rose, and 
ascending douche and spray, all of which have 
the hot and cold supply so arranged that they 
can be mingled, and any and every degree of 
temperature obtained. From this room is entered 
the swimming-bath, 30 ft. by 20 ft., and 17 ft. 
high, with tile platform to plunge from; the 
bath itself being lined with 6-in. square tiles of 
four colours, white, buff, blue, and chocolate, in 
pattern, and turquoise and chocolate strings, 
the baths being respectively 4 ft. and 5 ft. deep ; 
a 3-ft. tile dado surrounds the bath. Above the 
dado the walls are finished in Keene’s cement, 
and ornamented in panels and colour. There is 
a water-closet and urinal on the bath landing, 
also a platform overhanging one side of the bath, 
leading to a pitch-pine staircase at the further 
end for bathers who do not wish to plunge or 
swim through the bath. These stairs ascend 
from both sides of the bath and meet on a Jand- 
ing, and arrive at the centre flight, leading to 
the cooling-room above. 

The cooling-room is 40 ft. long and 20 ft. 
wide, and about 20 ft. high tothe lantern, which 
is 7 ft. wide, and extends the length of four 
bays out of the six which occupy each of the 
two sides of the room, the ends of the room 
occupying three bays each. This room is lined 
from the floor to the lantern with polished 
Athenian marble, of various colours. The dado 
is 2 ft. 3in. high, the string of which is Egypt- 
ian green, the die jasper in the pilasters, and 

urple vein in the recesses, and the plinth of 
Bardilla, The pilasters are 8 ft. high, of Irish 
red marble, with sunk Galway green panels and 
black and white mouldings ; the bases and caps 
are of Sienna marble, with black paterze between 
the caps and neckings. The archivolts are in 
Trish red marble. The moulded cornice, at a 
height of 18 ft. from the floor, is of Brocatelle 
marble, the filling in being all of Sicilian marble, 
excepting the medallions in the sprandrels of 
the arches, which are in jasper and black and 
gold mouldings. Above the cornice a cove rises 
about 3 ft. 6 in., and the ceiling is panelled with 
Ecossais blue marble, within Irish red ribs and 
green panels, and black and gold mouldings, 
the architrave finish to the lantern being Irish 
red and white Sicilian marble. The whole of 
the marble work is picked out in gold, which 
gives a very pleasing effect. The recesses in 
the four walls are filled in with silvered plate- 
glass, with black and gold mouldings, the margin 
round the same being white marble, ground 9 in. 
wide, each plate of glass being 9 ft. by 3 ft. 6in., 
with arched heads. <A _ specially designed 
chimney-piece, of different coloured marbles, 
has been fixed in this room, with fender of the 
same material, and open stove and tile hearth ; 
the sides of the stove are filled in with subject 
tiles. From the cooling-room there are two 
exits to the dressing-rooms, so that from enter- 
ing the bath a complete circuit is made, and the 
different rooms have not to be re-traversed. 

The ladies’ baths are entirely on the first 
floor, and the provision made is smaller than 
that for gentlemen. 

The glazing of the various partitions, sashes, 
and doors throughout the building is with tinted 
cathedral glass of various designs, both plain 
and ornamental. The ceiling lights of the 
ladies’ dressing-rooms, and also of the ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s No. 1 hot-rooms, contain sub- 
jects painted on glass illustrating in figure and 
colour the various processes of the bath. Mr. 
James, of Camden-town, has carried out this 
part of the work. 

As regards ventilating and heating the baths, 
the fresh air, by means of a vertical air-shaft, is 
conveyed into the apparatus, and heated in its 
passage thither, thereby effecting a saving of 
fuel, and two distinct systems are introduced, 
both for carrying off from the hot-rooms any 
vitiated air, and for admitting fresh air into the 
bath to regulate the temperature of the rooms, 
which can be sensibly affected in one minute. 
The cold air is admitted into the cooling-room 
by means of perforated panels in the sides of 
the lantern, with external flaps to regulate the 
same, and also by means of an appliance made 
purposely by Mr. Elsley, which from an adjoin- 
ing room opens six panels or sashes all at once 
on the top of the lantern, and which can be 
nicely regulated. The heating-apparatus is by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of Bolton, the principle 
being the convoluted stove. Several recent 
improvements have been made to his stove, one 
of which is the register for insuring an equable 
draught whatever excess of fire may be applied, 
and which readily detects the carelessness of 


also fitted a boiler on the top of the heating- 
stove, which circulates with four warm-water 
tanks in the hot-rooms. 

The bath fittings, including the special and 
private baths, have been carried out by Messrs. 
Smeaton & Sons, of Moorgate-street, but the 
other plumbing work generally has been done 
by the builder. 

The marble work, with the exception of the 
shampooing-rooms, has been carried out by the 
Athenian Marble Company, and will doubtless 
prove a good advertisement for that company. 

The tiling of the various floors, except that 
of the plunge-bath, has been done by Messrs. 
Harrison & Wood, of Cannon-street, with the 
Craven Dunnill tiles. 

The decorations are by Mr. H. De Jong, of 
Kentish Town-road, and the furnishing through- 
out by Mr. Seaton, of Hampstead-road. 

The water supply to the baths is by meter. 
The apparatus for making coffee and other hot 
drinks have been supplied by Mr. Picard, Strand. 
Both the hot-rooms are fitted with fountains and 
marble basins for cold water for drinking pur- 
poses. 

On the ground floor are also fitted up private 
hot and cold water baths, enclosed sepaiately 
for those wishing a private tepid bath instead of 
a Turkish bath; arrangements being also made 
for administering the electric bath, salt, and 
ozone baths. 

All the joinery, including glazed partitions, 
doors, sashes, skylights, staircases, seats, &c., 
with but few exceptions, are of pitch-pine 
throughout. 

The whole of the floors above and below the 
hot-rooms are constructed with iron and con- 
crete to prevent expansion and contraction 
whilst subject to so great a heat, and to confine 
it the floors vary from 9 in. to 14 in. thick. 
Lead linings are laid underneath the tiles in the 
shampooing-room of the upper floor to prevent 
the chance of water percolating through the 
concrete. 

Mr. J. R. Hunt, of Bow Common, is the con- 
tractor, the whole having been carried out under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, architect. 








A NATIONAL THEATRE NOT WHOLLY 


CONTROLLED BY POPULAR TASTE. 


Tue proposals as set forth in the paper read 
at Cheltenham* appear to be gaining ; round, 
if slowly. The eminent dramatic critic of the 
Sunday Times took the paper as the subject of 
his usual leader last week, and we have pleasure 
in reprinting some of his remarks :— 

“ How stanch advocates we have been of an 
academy of dramatic art, which would, of 
course, include a subventioned theatre, our 
readers know. This, moreover, is proved by the 
fact that in the very lecture now printed Mr. 
Godwin quotes our own words. Once more we 
enter the field as his ally, and back up with 
utmost sincerity the views he advocates. 

In spite of the advance we have made during 
recent years, an advance the influence of which 
will only be fully perceptible when regarded by 
the next generation, we are still as a race 
lamentably behindhand in the appreciation of 
art. Mr. Matthew Arnold in his latest jeremiad 
complains of ‘our stunted sense of beauty.’ 
That we suffer from this no one who contem- 
plates our theatrical entertainments will deny. 
In a few English theatres we may now see an 
effort after the best. Still we have far to travel, 
and it is doubtful whether, without such aid as 
Mr. Godwin entreats, we shall ever reach the 
requisite height. It is still possible to see on 
an English stage such things as are not seen 
elsewhere in Europe.” 

“Theatrical art, rightly understood and rightly 
conducted, is one of the most potent instru- 
ments of education the world possesses. We 
speak here, of course, of education in its highest 
sense. The Manchester school of politicians will 
not see this. To the kind of men who are con- 
tent to accept as the typical Englishman, John 
Bull, — fat, comfortable, rubicund, common- 
place, the type of ignorant self-content and 
prosaic well-being,—all art must seem rubbish. 
Statesmen, however, ought to know better. 
Some of them do know how potent an influence 
the theatre was with the Greeks, and are aware 
in their reserve thoughts how potent it might 
be with Englishmen. Still we are in truth 
devoted to the prosaic, to purely selfish and 








the attendant or stoker. Mr. Whittaker has 


* See p. 1133, ante, 


—— 
ignoble interests so thoroughly, that 

minister even is afraid to au to his ee 
victions when they would lead him off the on. 
tomary track. sg 

Gravely and justly regarded, Government ; 
highly reprehensible for the present state : 
affairs. It may, however, be urged that while 
no man in either House of Representatiy, 
thinks it worth while to take any Cognisance of 
theatrical matters and bring any question oo 
nected with theatres before Parliament, Gove. 
ment is justified in believing that absolute in. 
difference prevails. Time will, however, show 
that indifference is more apparent than req] 
and the earth which now seems calm and serene 
will before very long show volcanic elcft and 
fissure. 

It is chiefly as a means of educating aviors 
that an institution such as Mr. Godwin ai; ,. 
catesis needed. There should be first a theatre 
at which classic plays are presented on given 
nights,—not on the principle of mounting ong 
play for a run of hundreds of nights,—a system 
that would scarcely involve a gain to our Stage 
but on that of giving a constant change of 
pieces. A man should be able to look at the 
bill of the theatre a fortnight after he last visited 
it with the certainty that he will see a different 
performance. One week may be “As You Like 
It,” the next “ The School for Scandal,” and the 
third “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” or “ Donng 
Diana,” for there is no reason why we should 
confine such a theatre to the masterpieces of 
past ages. It should be remembered that the 
best drama for a people is the drama of its own 
time, if it have such. Incidentally, however, 
the subventioned theatre would encourage dra. 
matic art, since it would be an houour g0 signal 
to write for a theatre like this, our best authors 
would bid for this distinction. Then there would 
be a training school for actors, and our stage 
would be supplied with young actors who knew 
their art and had not to learn it before the 
public. Right along the line an advance would 
thus be made. Oh! for a Government that could 
see the importance of this as a matter of national 
culture.” 








THE LATE MR. ADAMSON, BUILDER. 


A very sad and fatal accident occurred on 
Saturday last to Mr. Adamson, the senior of the 
three brothers who have long been known under 
the firm of Adamson & Sons, of Putney. 

Mr. Adamson had been up to the Sandall-road 
Schools, now in course of erection, under the 
direction of Mr. E. C. Robins, for the trustees of 
the North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden-road; and after paying the men, he 
went with the foreman on to the scaffolding to 
look round the works. Upon descending, one of 
the rungs of the ladder failed, and he fell some 
12 ft. or 14 ft. He was taken up inseusible, 
having fallen on his back across a beam, and 
was conveyed to the tavern close by. In the 
afternoon he recovered consciousness, and was 
attended by medical men, his brothers and his 
wife having arrived. But severe haemorrhage 
set in, under which he sank a little after eight 
on Monday morning, in the 53rd year of his age. 
Mr. Adamson was a man of remarkable 
energy, and bore a high character for intelli- 
gence and integrity. His firm are at this 
moment executing a number of important works. 








BELLS AND TOWERS. 


Our esteemed friend, the Rev. H. T. Ella- 
combe, writes,—In the course of threescore years 
and ten of a long life I have gone up some 
hundreds of towers, most of them being of 
Mediwval date. In many I noted the top 
timbers of bell-cages securely built into the 
walls, and no harm had come of it, though from 
early dates the bells had been swung Up and 
down, and in pre-Reformation times they would 
have been rung daily,—mane, meridie, et vespere, 
—to 45 deg. with the dead-rope wheel, but «1 
damage had occurred to the building, pooalie 
the walls were of substantial masonry and we 

buttressed; but where the walis of towers are 
flimsily aud scampingly built, as most mode 
towers are, there, no doubt, damage may °° 
expected to follow from the very bells them- 
selves; for, do what you will, the cage W™ 
oscillate, and go will the tower, and if the we 
oscillations do not occur together the ringer W? 

occasionally find his bell “drop.” Tower = 
belis should oscillate steadily together; butt : 
cannot be effected unless the cage Arey 
secured against the walls, and then m @ we 
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“4 tower the whole will oscillate together 
peso like a pendulum, from the very foun- 
dation, and no harm will follow ; but if there be 
an old split, caused by lightning, or settlement, 
or bad building, so as to damage the masonry of 
a tower, then the bells should not be rung at all, 
and that has been my advice when I have been 
occasionally consulted on the subject. 

I have not seen St. Paul’s bells, but, the tower 
being an engaged building, the cage may, with- 
out fear of damage, be firmly secured to the 
walls; for damage to accrue, it would be ex- 
tended to the whole fabric, dome and all. A few 

ears ago I was in the noble tower of L’Abbaye 
‘Aux Hommes, at Caen, during the swinging (I 
cannot call it ringing, the bells being worked by 
the foot without wheel and rope) of two heavy 
bells for service. The cage of massive timber 
was insulated, and the motion was so great as 
to produce the sensation of sea-sickness in one 
of my companions ; and the oscillation of the 
lofty tower, with its glorious spire, was greater 
thanI ever felt before, but there was no ap- 

arent danger, and it must have been going on 
daily for centuries. In flimsily-built modern 
towers, with affected lofty spires and small 
space within, there had better be no bells at all, 
but a single bell, dolefully to lament its position 
by solitary tollings, and standing as a dumb 
idol. In all such towers carillons might very 
safely and most effectively be set up. 








TELEGRAPHY AND THE POST OFFICE. 


Ar the opening meeting of the Society of 
Arts on the 20th inst., the chairman, Lord 
Alfred Churchill, said in the course of his 
address :—The last two or three years, indeed, 
I might say the last year, have been so fruitful 
in inventions and projects beyond all others, 
that I doubt not there will be found plentiful 
work to engage the Society’s attention. The 
telephone came upon us like a miracle, followed 
by the phonograph and the microphone in quick 
succession. How far these two later inventions 
may or may not be brought to play a part in the 
practical affairs of every-day life jis yet uncer- 
tain. If the telephone has not yet become in 
this country the household instrument which 
was anticipated, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
in the United States of America, its use is 
almost unlimited. Why there should be this 
difference I cannot pretend to say, but the fact 
is so; whether the monopoly of telegraphy in 
the hands of the Government has had an unin- 
tentional influence in producing this result in 
this country may fairly be matter of discussion. 
The monopoly, in reality, places no bar what- 
ever to its private use by private individuals, 
whilst there is a widespread belief that there is 
some difficulty in the way on the part of the 
Post Office authorities. That telegraphy in the 
hands of the Post Office has flourished and been 
extended in its use beyond what any public 
companies would have given us in the same time 
is undoubted, and I, for one, have no desire to 
dispute this; but Iam by no means clear that it 
is due to the monopoly of sending messages for 
hire throughout the kingdom ; and I am inclined 
to think that, great as the extension of the 
telegraph system, both in public and private 
wires, has undoubtedly been in the hands of the 
Post Office, it would have been equally great 
without the monopoly, while a large addition in 
the way of private telegraphy would have 
taken place side by side with it, had the field 
been more free to mercantile enterprise as well. 
The latter would have acted as a stimulus to 
the former in the use of improvements, espe- 
cially in the way of instruments, including the 
telephone. Take the private wires of the pre- 
sent day. “It is true there is no real monopoly, 
either in the putting up or working such lines, 
except so far as the conveyance of intelligence 
for hire is concerned, but, for some reason or 
seer, private wires are, as a rule, put up by the 

ost Office, and rarely by private individuals, 
ons are worked on a rental system. The Post 
we . the very admirable A BC instru- 
the A. ey rentetone, and supplies no other ; 
etl wit is, that although there are several 
poe ne at the present time of an improved 
skenaee » printing the message in Roman 
of it rs, and so giving a permanent record 
te » whilst the other is evanescent, the Wheat- 
° ne lustrument is still retained. It is true 

at any one is at liberty to purchase and use 
me improved instruments in connexion with 
rg wires for his private purposes, but 
this involves an outlay, and ps i many who, 





for the facility of a rental, and the dealing 
with one body only instead of two, are induced 
to take the more imperfect instrument. The 
Post Office very naturally objects either to 
change the system or to have several systems 
at work. Again, owing to the Post-office 
monopoly, claimed by the Post Office for the 
conveyance of intelligence for hire, whether by 
letter or by telegraph, individuals are checked 
in their endeavours to extend the use of the 
telegraph, while in America it is largely at 
work. There a central office connects itself 
with subscribers all over the area of a city. 
Telegrams, prices, and such like, are placed in 
a transmission instrument in the central office, 
which at once, by means of a reseiving instru- 
ment on the premises of the individual sub- 
scriber, turns out the message, neatly printed 
on a slip of paper, into a basket. A fire-alarm, 
a messenger-call by telegraphy, is also in daily 
use there. A system on this principle is, under 
some very special arrangement with our Post 
Office, in use at our Stock Exchange in the City, 
where prices are telegraphed and delivered in 
print into the brokers’ offices at frequent 
periods of the day. The privilege, however, is 
special, and confined to a very limited area, and 
has been obtained, doubtless, by powerful in- 
fluence brought to bear on the Post Office. Is 
there any reason why so great an advantage 
should not be made general and open to any 
who might desire to bring such a system into 
general use? In Glasgow, an enterprising 
individual has, in conjunction with the merchants 
of that city, established an office at the Chamber 
of Commerce somewhat of this character. He 
is in connexion by wires, put up by himself, 
with a large number of subscribers, to each of 
whom he supplies mercantile information from 
time to time, price-lists and so on, and on 
receiving a signal he can at once place any two 
of his subscribers in direct telegraphic com- 
munication with each other, giving thus a great 
facility of communication between firms at a 
distance from each other, in the city or its 
suburbs. A system of fire-alarms also has just 
been commenced in Glasgow, and it is to be 
hoped that the above system may be extended 
to the metropolis, and to our large towns in the 
provinces. So far it may be said the Post Office 
does not interfere to check private enterprise, 
but there is an impression the other way, and 
in the uncertainty of what may or may not be 
legal little is attempted. These are matters 
I would commend to the consideration and 
enterprise of our members. 








THE RESTORATIONS AT ST. SEPULCHRE’S 
CHURCH. 


THE progress of the works in connexion with 
the restoration and internal re-arrangement of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, which 
have now been going forward for some months 
past, is threatened withinterference. An appli- 
cation has been made in the Consistory Court 
to Dr. Tristram, Chaxcellor of London, to 
restrain the further progress of the works, on 
the ground that the powers granted by the 
faculty have been exceeded. The parties to the 
application are the authorities of the City 
portion of the parish, and also two residents in 
the Middlesex portion,—Mr. Larkin, gentleman, 
and Mr. Collier, of St. John-street, Smithfield, 
licensed victualler,—represented by Mr. Robin- 
son, the vestry clerk. After hearing the argu- 
ments, the Chancellor adjourned the case, in 
order to admit of another application being 
made for a faculty to carry out the plans, when 
the parties asking that the works may be 
restrained are to state the deviations of which 
they complain. It is said that the alleged 
infringement of the faculty has reference to 
certain decorations and ornaments about the 
chancel. 








THE “GAIETY RESTAUR. P 


Sir,—You have given rather too much credit 
in one direction. Messrs. Simpson certainly 
supplied and fixed the tile- work; but their 
first attempt to carry out Mr. Verity’s inten- 
tentions, especially in reference to the buffet, 
was a complete failure. 

Messrs. Simpson also competed with others 
to decorate the buffet ceiling after George 
Smith & Co., the contractors, had executed the 
plastering and prepared it for decoration ; their 
tender was accepted, and they carried it out 
under the direction of Mr. Turner, the artist 
engaged by Mr. Verity. ONE wHo Knows. 





BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Art the first meeting, held on Wednesday last, 
it was announced that the memorial of the 
Conncil to the Corporation of South Shields for 
the preservation of the Roman station recently 
excavated at the Lawes had resulted in the 
safety of the remains. The subject had been 
warmly taken up by the local antiquarics, the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had given a part of 
the freehold site, and the Town Council had 
voted funds for enclosing the land thus acquired 
by the town. 

In the course of the proceedings, which were 
interesting, Mr. R. Blair reported an important 
discovery on the site of what is probably the 
cemetery of the Roman station, South Shieids. 
It is a sepulchral monument representing a 
seated female figure, beneath an arch and pedi- 
ment, supported on pilasters with capitals. The 
whole is very well executed, and the figure is 
about life-size. Mr. De Grey Birch, F.R.S.L., 
described the peculiarities of the Latin inscrip- 
tion, which sets forth that the monument was 
erected in the second or third century by 
Barates, a Palmyrene, to the memory of Regina, 
a Catvallanian, first his freed woman, and then 
his wife, who died aged thirty. Interesting as this 
monument must be considered from the beauty 
of its design, and the evidence it affords of the 
presence of an Asiatic at the extremity of the 
Roman dominions, yet these are surpassed by 
the presence of a Palmyrene inscription beneath 
the Latin one, the first found in England. Pro- 
fessor Wright read this as “ Regina, the freed 
woman of Barates. Alas!” 








ILLEGAL COMMISSIONS. 


S1z,—May I draw your attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from the penultimate paragraph 
of an article on ‘“‘The Scandal of Commissions,” 
in this week’s World 7— 


“The moral leprosy has already so spread that its ultt- 
mate limits can hardly be predicted. Architects, not 
content with the five per cent, they obtain from their clien’s, 
now insist on a similar or larger aliowunce from the con- 
tractor whom they may honour with their commands. The 
contractor submits perforce; but he takes good care to 
recoup himself by scamping some of his work,” 


It seems difficult for outsiders, who have any 
knowledge of the commercial world, to under- 
stand the utter contempt with which architects, 
individually and collectively, look upon this sort 
of thing; and it is hard that they should be 
pilloried.in this unhandsome way for a vice 
which entails expulsion from the ranks of the 
Institute on the member, be he great or small, 
to whom it is brought home. An architect’s 
sense of the dignity of his profession is quite 
incomprehensible to the ordinary man of the 
world, who merely sees in him a hungry grasper 
at “commissions,” and a “ copyist of ancient 
examples.” Every one in the profession knows 
that, so long as any quack may tack on to his 
string of trades the words “and architect,” the 
stigma will not be removed, and architects will 
continue to be classed with the legal (and legally 
styled) ‘‘ gentlemen entitled to wear swords,” 
whose “sharp” practice, generation after gene- 
ration, has made a byword of a profession which 
ought to be honoured as a necessity of civilisa- 
tion, though not claiming the refinement of tho 
successors of William of Sens, Erwin von Stein- 
bach, and Michelangelo. ATTICUS. 





Another correspondent, well known to us, 
offers “to place a cheque for 1001., by the side 
of others, to try if this lying libel of a whole 
profession is not punishable.” 








HUNT v. WIMBLEDON LOCAL BOARD. 


Srz,—In commenting on this case in your issue of the 
23rd inst., 1 am glad to see you preface your adverse 
criticism on the conduct of the defendants by the words, 
‘* so far as can be judged from the report of the case.”’ 

It may interest you to know that the Board were advised 
by Counsel to move for a new trial (if necessary) on the 
ground of the verdict being against the weight of evidence, 
but they had no occasion to do this, the judgment having 
been in their favour. 

The evidence of the Board having authorised the em- 
ployment of the plaintiff consisted of the statement of one 
witness, who was most gro | contradicted by three 
witnesses on the part of the Board. 

For the ~~ of the legal argument, the verdict of 
the jury was, of course, taken as final : hence the report to 
which you refer. : 

Technical pleas do not alwaysimply a want of “ merits,” 
They are frequentlv used to prevent or shorten litigation. 

W. H. Wuirrrze.p, Defendants’ Solicitor, 


not acest 


== 
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WARMING APPLIANCES. 


Srz,—On reading Mr. Leeds’s (of New York) 
strong attack on heating by warmed air in your 
paper of last week, accompanied by his advocacy 
of the continued use of the open fire of England, 
from which, however, he hungers to take that 
modern “ disgrace” to the “ glorious open fire,” 
“the miserable air-warmer” so much in vogue 
at present, I cannot but lament that he does not 
tell us how he would supplement the open fire 
(which he admits to be “troublesome in many 
respects”) so as to procure from it the warmth 
without draught needed for large rooms. I can 
quite suppose a hot-water tube or coil heated by 
a boiler behind the open fire, and placed at the 
opposite side of the room, and near the door or 
window, would be an admirable supplement, as 
indeed it proved ia one, previously cold and un- 
heatable room I know; but then the cost in 
this case was 501. Now the air-chamber costs 
but 31. or 41., and if the above 501. was extrava- 
gant, still 31. or 4/. will far from cover the hot- 
water arrangement, while the hot-air chamber 
has proved beneficial in every case of its use I 
have known, and in one case, when specially 
prepared at a cost of 10/. or 121., converted a 
large, ill-ventilated, and often partly crowded 
room, from a source of headache to one of ease 
and comfort. Rooms of admirable comfort may 
doubtless be heated and ventilated when they 
have warmed walls and warmed floors, but in 
few private rooms, at least, can the expeuse of 
such arrangements be incurred. Mr. Mechi is 
no doubt pointing out the advantages of a stove 
of special radiating power, but I can hardly 
think it can be in this direction Mr. Leeds would 
endeavour to remove the defects of the open 
fire; or, if so, he is not as familiar at New York 
as we are on this side the Channel with the 
attempts to overcome draughts by increased 
radiation in the open fire itself,—that attempt 
which roasts one side of the body while the 
other is cold, till we are like “‘ an ill-roasted egg, 
all on one side,”’—a condition which you will 
remember “ Touchstone” likens to being among 
the damned. Horace FIEwp. 








PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Sir,—In Messrs. Gostling’s letter to you last 
week, advocating a uniform standard for the 
sale of Portland cement, I would beg to take 
exception to a portion of the last paragraph. 
However much it may be desirable to alter the 
present mode of selling cement, I cannot cer- 
tainly agree with the assertion, that if it were 
“sold by actual weight, and the word bushel 
discarded, consumers would know exactly the 
value they were getting for their money.” 

If cement is to be sold by actual weight only, 
manufacturers would use every endeavour to 
produce a heavy cement without increasing the 
present cost of production, and we know that 
weight alone is no test as to the quality of 
cement. And to substitute sale by weight 
instead of by measure, is merely offering a pre- 
mium for placing a heavily-limed, badly-ground 
cement on the market, and the consumer would 
certainly not know the value he was getting for 
his money. 

Surely, if the measure were used as a measure, 
and: not an imaginary weight substituted for it, 
no such alteration as is suggested by the Messrs. 
Gostling would be needed. H. Fara. 








A YARD OF LIME. 


S1r,—Will some of your readers kindly inform me what 
‘a yard” of lime is: that is, how many cubic feet or 
bushels it represents? I shall probably be told 27 cubic 
feet, or 21 bushels; but I wish to know if there is any 

enerally recognised trade custom making a yard of lime 

iffer from this standard. A ConTRACTOR. 








EXTIRPATION OF SPIDERS. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ An Architect,” is not the 
only one who would occasionally be glad to know how to 
get rid of these pests. The open er roofing of cloisters 
round Chichester Cathedral affords an example of perfect 
immunity from webs, where spiders might be expected to 
congregate in numbers. I have been assured the rafters 
are of Irish bog oak, and that no insects will attack this. 
The wood is light rather than dark, very different from the 
ordinary appearance of bog oak, but very old. 

F. H. M. 








STAINS IN OAK. 


_Srr,—I am doing some work with old oak (old roof 
timbers), and where iron bolts or nails have been, the wood 
is stained black for some distance. If any of your readers 
could tell me what would remove this stain, I should be 
very much obliged to them, R. W 


TREES AND FOUNDATIONS. 


A curious instance has lately come under my 
observation of the mischief to the foundations 
of buildings which may sometimes be caused by 
the roots of trees. In the case to which I refer 
attention had been drawn to an increasing settle- 
ment in the wall of an infant school (built some 
five years since). It was clear that something 
was wrong underneath, and so underpinning was 
determined upon. When the ample and well- 
executed footings and concrete had been 
examined it was discovered that the roots of a 
row of Ontario poplar-trees which stood in a 
neighbouring garden, some 20 ft. or 25 ft. 
distant, had worked their way down to the 
depth of some 5 ft. to 8 ft., and had completely 
disintegrated the concrete. The roots were 
mostly of very fine texture, some mere fibre of 
no greater substance than human hair, and a 
few larger ones as thick as a man’s little finger, 
all entwined in the concrete. The soil wasa 
cold clay, and an experienced horticulturist 
assures me that alihough the roots of poplars 
traverse strata which would repel other trees, 
yet they generally strike only toa shallow depth. 
In this instance the roots had devoured all the 
lime in the concrete in the lower part, which 
was crumbling away. The upper part (where 
no roots existed) was perfectly sound. Instances 
of strong roots throwing down walls are not 
uncommon, bat I find on inquiring of experi- 
enced men that the insidious work of these 
distant trees is unusual. 

The new foundations, &c., have all been 
executed in Portland cement concrete at a con- 
siderably greater depth than before, and warn- 
ing given to the occupants of the adjoining 
garden. Epmunp B. FErrry. 








THE REPAIRS OF CHURCHES. 


S1r,—I find that some misapprehension exists 
on two collateral points connected with the case 
of All Saints Church, Lambeth; and as your 
excellent article under the above heading in the 
Builder of November 23 will be better under- 
stood if they are cleared up, I hope you will 
allow me to doso. 

I find that some persons are under the im- 
pression that extensive works of repair as 
usually understood were carried out; and that 
others suppose the Metropolitan Board of Works 
voluntarily “ set in motion their powers under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855,” as your 
article describes their action. Neither of these 
ideas is correct. 

The building itself literally “set in motion” 
the proceedings. A decayed stone fell from the 
tower ; @ woman was injured by the stone. The 
police reported the matter, and there was no 
alternative possible but that the usual course 
should be taken as prescrihed by the Act. 

The work done consisted in the removal of 
decayed and decaying stones. Probably this is 
“repair” in a legal sense of the term; but it 
was very much the reverse from an architect's 
point of view. The stone proved to be fright- 
fully decayed, and it was found necessary to 
take off the tops of four stone pinnacles at the 
angles of the tower, to remove almost all the 
shafts, and some of the arches from an arcade 
which enriched the upper part of the tower, and 
to remove some stones from the spire; and, to 
accomplish this, scaffold had to be carried up 
from the ground level. 

Tue District SuRVEyoR. 








ROMAN FIGURES. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the 
article in last week’s Builder on Pompeii: truth 
is strange, stranger than fiction. 

Touching the discovery of the bankers’ 
accounts at Pompeii, I hope they will throw 
some light upon the addition of Roman 
numerals ; indeed, on the dealings with Roman 


figures generally. 
Thus, to state two sums,— 
| ee ee at XIX 
BER: oWorrteis cteeonts CXxI 
Es OAS AN XCcV 
Be sessesaoteeaees XXII 
247 


I can master the Arabic numerals, and I 
should be gratified if some of your learned 





readers would tell me how to add up the 
Roman. C. 


= 
A NEW MORTUARY AT 
ST. GEORGE-THE-MARTYR’s, 


A NEw mortuary is about to be erected 
the east end of St. George’s Churchyard, fj; he 
street, in the Borough, which was recently a 
out and planted. The plans and designs for the 
building have been prepared by Mr. Hiscockg 
and the rector and churchwardens having offered 
no objections to the erection of the building it 
was agreed at the last meeting of the Vest 
to take the necessary steps for obtaining the, 
faculty required before the erection of the 
building can be proceeded with. At the same 
meeting a resolution was moved to the effect 
that the surveyor be directed to prepare plang 
and estimates of the cost of setting back the 
steps to the entrance of St. George’s Church, 
for the purpose of widening that part of the 
road and footway. It was urged that the 
widening of the thoroughfare at the spot 
indicated was very much required, and that it 
was, in fact, a very dangerous place. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Grangemouth.—Messrs. Charles Brand & Son, 
contractors for the new docks, Grangemouth, 
have intimated to their workmen the following 
reduction of wages—viz., masons, joiners, and 
carpenters, 1d. per hour; blacksmiths and ham. 
mermen, 2s. per week; and labourers, 1s. per 
week. 

Lancaster.—The master-stonemasons of Lap. 
caster have given notice to the men in their 
employment of their intention to adopt the 
system of payment by the hour, instead of by 
the day, as heretofore. This may materially 
affect the wages in winter, but it will not make 
any difference in summer. We hear that the 
building trade in Lancaster has not been known 
for many years past to be so bad as it is at pre. 
sent, and there are no jobs of any importance in 
prospect in the neighbourhood. 








Pooks Received. 


Foreign Architecture. 


Wr have received the first part of a serial 
publication, “New Works of Architecture at 
Frankfort-on-Maine” (Neubauten Frankfurt-am. 
Main), edited by Fr. Sauerwein, architect, the 
intention of which is to make known the many 
private and public buildings of some consequence 
which have been lately erected in that city. It 
seems that the selection has been made by the 
Society of Architects and Engineers at Frank. 
fort, and that the views are reproduced by 4 
recently-invented photographic method supposed 
to be permanent. Each part is to contain three 
views and three pages of plan. The agent for 
the sale of the work in Great Britain is Mr. 
Davis, of 201, Old Kent-road, who also has in 
hand another serial, ‘Classical Works of the 
Architecture of the Middle Age and the Renais. 
sance Period in Germany.” The first series will 
deal wholly with the Castle of Heidelberg. 

From the same address comes intimation that 
the Emulation, a monthly publication of the 
Central Society of Architecture of Belgium, 
heretofore published abroad, is now to be circu- 
lated in England. It will be published monthly, 
and each issne will contain four folio plates, 
illustrating modern examples of Flemish archi- 
tecture, selected from the best works, and exe- 
cuted in photo-lithography. Each number will 
contain a literary summary of doings on the 
Continent, and articles on subjects interesting 
to architects and engineers. With the first 
number will be given seven plates of the Paris 
Exhibition Prize Buildings of Belgium. 








VARIORUM. 


Nature, for November 21st, includes an illus- 
trated account of the Carbon Telephone, by Mr. 
Barrett. The writer describes conversations 
carried on between Norwich and London, 115 
miles, the voice of individual speakers being 
recognisable, and thinks it not impossible that 
before long, by means of this telephone, 
speeches in Parliament may be transmitted to 
the newspaper offices, and to the country, wil 
members, if their articulation be distinct, are 
speaking from their places in the House. 
“ Workshop Management : a Manual for Masters 
and Men,” by Frederic Smith (Wyman & Sons), 





is a sensible little book that might be usefully 
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in the hands of young workmen. Giving 

Bee ggeaions to apprentices, the writer says 
‘astly:—" It is not enough that he shall know 
ion to do his work—he must also know how to 
do it quickly. His ambition should be to be 
able to do as much work, and to do it as well, as 
any of the journeymen in the shop. To accom- 
plish this he will find that brains are as im- 
rtant as muscles. If he notice the men who 
se beside him, he will find, curiously enough, 
as it will seem to him, that many of the best 
hands, both as regards the quantity and quality 
of their work, are by no means the men who 
appear to work the hardest; and if he watch 
these men closely, he will find them to possess 
good tools, kept in first-rate condition. Such 
workmen never take off two shavings where 
one is sufficient, never put the _ stuff twice 
through their hands when once will do ; they 
have always something to do whilst their glue 
is drying; in short, their hand is subservient to 
their brain. These are the skilled workmen, 
the men who seldom have to seek employment, 
—especially if they are steady,—the men who 
can always secure the highest wages, and who, 
when trade is bad, are the last to be discharged 
by theiremployer. They alone are the examples 
for the apprentice to copy.”———The current 
number of L’ Art includes an effective etching 
of Mr. Millais’s picture, “A Yeoman of the 
Guard."——The first tale in the Belgravia 
Annual for 1878 is “A Shocking Story,” by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, and is of itself worth the small 
cost of the number. Mr. Gerald Dixon, who is 
coming to the front, describes “A Literary 
Siren,’ with whom many of us have been 


acquainted. 








Hliscellanen, 


Strains and Stresses in “ Redundant” 
Structures.—At a meeting of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Engineers’ Society, on the 20th inst., 
Mr. Robert C. Reid, C.E., president, in the chair, 
a paper was read by Mr. Robert H. Smith, for- 
merly Professor of Engineering in the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan, on “ The Calculation 
of the Strains and Stresses in Redundant Struc- 
tures.” He described a redundant structure as 
one in which the number of links was greater 
than the number of flexible joints, which was 
just sufficient to render the structure stiff. He 
explained that this latter number was always 
three less than twice the number of flexible 
joints. He pointed out that what was 
usually called a non-redundant structure 
became redundant when laid upon and fixed 
to its abutments, and that it was on this 
account that the horizontal components of 
the redundant reactions were usually said to 
be indeterminate. Mr. Smith then described 
in detail the graphic and other methods of cal- 
culating these horizontal components from the 
moduli of elasticity of the different members 
and of the abutments, treating separately link- 
work structures and massive arches, neither of 
which, he believed, had hitherto been com- 
pletely investigated. After explaining the 
application of the general method in structures 
of any degree of redundancy, he concluded with 
Some remarks upon the impossibility of profit- 
ably avoiding all redundancy in engineering 
structures, 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — 
The fiftieth election of pensioners on the funds 
of this Institution took place on Thursday, at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. George Dines 
in the chair. There were vacancies for two 
men and two women, and there were three 
serio of each sex. The poll was closed at 

ree o'clock, and shortly afterwards the scruti- 
a (Messrs. Thomas Stirling and F. W. 
— reported the result of the voting as 
1700" :—G. E. Mercer, 2,388; Charles Buck, 
<a0. Gregory Bartlett, 1,536; Sarah Few, 
»400 ; Eleanor Weston, 1,100; and Susan Gulson, 
pa a Chairman accordingly declared the 
Buck's ul candidates to be G. E. Mercer, C. 
to th ; oe E. befor Pigg of thanks 

/ » Scrutineers . 
Proceedings toe slave , &c., brought the 


hav? bing Forest Claims.—The Committee 
Pr phe ived already some 500 claims in respect 
forth ie Forest. They are to be examined 
of a » and, wherever practicable, disposed 
hae settlement with the parties. Those 
per hag the Committee are unable satis- 
a ruly to settle will be tried before the 
itrator at Westminster.—City Press. 


Altar and Reredos, {| Nottingham.— A 
costly and elaborate altar and reredos, executed | 
in pure white alabaster, the columns being of | 
polished red marble, and the altar slab (which | 
is in one piece) of white marble, have been 
erected in the Chapel of Our Lady’s Convent of 
Mercy, Nottingham. The style adopted is the 
Decorated. The altar.is provided with two wide 
gradint. The altar and reredos, as above, are 
detached from the wall, allowing a passage 
behind for access to the canopy. The reredos 
to this wall is formed by a continuation of the 
carved cornice and quatrefoil and battlemented 
parapet to the front reredos, to which it is 
attached by an arched opening under at each 
end of the passage, and in this parapet are 
placed carved brackets to carry figures of Our 
Lord and the Virgin, also carved in white 
alabaster, at each side of the large east window 
in the centre. The space below the parapet and 
between it, and a base corresponding to that of 
the altar, is filled in with majolica tiles of lavender 
and white colours. The steps to the altar are 
formed of red Mansfield stone moulded at the 
edges, and the dais is filled in under the altar 
with white faced tiles, and in front of it with 
red tiles and fretted margins. The work has 
been executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, sculptor, of 
Cheltenham, from the designs of the architect, 
Mr. C. G. Wray, of London. Messrs. Hardman 
& Co. farnished the tabernacle safe and brass 
door; and Messrs. Dennett & Co., of Notting- 
ham, have executed the engineers’ and builders’ 
work, under the direction of the architect. 


Library Extension and Art’ Gallery. 
Birmingham.—At the meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Town Council, on the 9th inst., the 
Mayor read the report of the Free Libraries 
Committee, which stated that the committee had 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Horsley Brothers, 
contractors, Birmingham, for the execution of 
the library extensions and the erection of the 
new Art Gallery, for the sum of 16,0561. To 
this amount would have to be added the cost of 
additional works not referred to in the specifica- 
tion or shown in the plans upon which Messrs. 
Horsley’s tender was based. The contract which 
had been entered into provided that the works 
should be completed to the satisfaction of the 
architects on or before the 3lst December, 1879. 
In order to expedite the completion of the con- 
tract, the committee had consented to the whole 
of the works connected with the library exten- 
sions and the new Art Gallery being carried out 
simultaneously. This had rendered necessary 
the closing of the vestibule leading to the read- 
ing-room and the staircase leading to the 
Reference Library, but the contractors, at their 
own expense, had substituted a temporary 
wooden entrance and staircase from the Edmund- 
street side of the buildings. The contents of 
the Museum of Arms, and most of the contents 
of the Art Gallery, had been removed to Aston 
Hall, and were on exhibition there until the new 
buildings had been completed. The report was 
approved. 

The Staffordshire Potteries—The trade 
year in the Potteries, which has just closed, has 
been unsatisfactory. At the present time, 
though in special branches of the trade men are 
working nearly full time, not more than half 
the producing power of the district is in opera- 
tion. The declared value of the goods exported 
in the first nine months of 1878 was 1,260,5901., 
against 1,288,7771. in 1877, and 1,270,606l. in 
1876. The value of the goods shipped for the 
United States in the same period was only 
414,4041., against 454,353 in 1877, and 425,8061. 
in 1876. The orders received from America 
have fluctuated month by month, and the value 
of the goods shipped in September dropped down 
to 36,0001., which was little more than half the 
value of the business done in some of the other 
months. The goods made for the French market 
show a considerable improvement in value to 
those of previous years; but this isin nodegree 
attributable to the Exhibition, which has been 
productive of very few orders for this district 
up to the present time. Germany has pur- 
chased less British pottery this year than usual, 
and we are assured that the German potters are 
greatly increasing their production of light 
hollow wares, and are driving English goods out 
of some markets. 


Electric Lighting.—At a meeting of the 
Bilston Township Commissioners and Local 
Board of Health, held on the 20th inst., it was 
resolved to make inquiries in%;connexion with 
the electric light, with a view to its adoption 





“Ignorant Building.” — The American 
Architect usefully observes :—“ Recent disasters 
teach that it is not merely careless building, 
though that is bad enough, but ignorant build- 
ing that brings us into trouble. The latter fault 
is really the more dangerous, because while it is 
more insidious than the other, it is one great 
cause of it. The efforts of the people who are 
responsible for it to put it out of sight ought 
therefore to be strenuously resisted. The danger 
is the greater, because, while we are venturing 
on all sorts of new constructions, we have taken 
leave of the old-fashioned habits of solid build- 
ing; and competition and the system of con- 
tract work are forcing the method of building 
down to the cheapest possible conditions. 
‘Practical’ constructors are continually trying 
to do things they have not done before, and to 
do them in the quickest and most economical 
way possible, while they are as innocent aa 
children of the scientific knowledge by which 
alone such experiments are made safe. In a 
generation which is covering the country with 
more important constructions than any before 
it, the greater part of the persons who are 
responsible for these constructions may be said 
not to know that such safe knowledge exists ; and 
the mass of the people whose property and lives 
are risked by them are disposed for this reason 
to deride it as unpractical. It is an injury to 
the community, then, when complaint of the bad 
execution of a piece of work, especially if it be 
public work, is allowed to divert attention from 
the fact that it has been ignorantly and badly 
designed.” 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
The usual fortnightly meeting of this society 
was held on the 20th inst., Mr. H. S. Blanc in 
the chair, when a paper was read by Mr. 
Leonard A. Wheatley on the history of archi- 
tecture, tracing its source from the earliest 
period of the Egyptian, through the Assyrian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman to modern times. 
A discussion ensued. The paper was illustrated 
by numerous drawings and diagrams. 


Sowerby Bridge.—Messrs. Utley & Gray 


engineers, &c., Halifax, have been instructed by, 


the Sowerby Bridge Local Board of Health to 
prepare plans for dealing with the sewage, an 
inquiry lately held by Mr. Harrison, C.E., on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, having 
shown the' urgent need of intercepting the 
sewage from the river Calder and its tribu- 
taries. 


Welsh Calvinists.—The memorial-stones of 
a new Welsh Calvinistic chapel, schools, and 
chapel-keeper’s house, in course of erection in 
Broad-street, Pendleton, Salford, were laid on 
Saturday last. The buildings will cost between 
5,000/. and 6,0007. Mr. William Dawes, of Man- 
chester is the architect, and Messrs. Kewley, 
Jones, & Robertson are the architects. 


Leadenhall Market.—The Corporation of 
London has decided to retain Leadenhall Market 
on its present site, but so to improve it as to 
render it more convenient and commodious. 


The Leeds Architectural Association 
will hold a conversazione on the 8rd of December. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of school of art, Kidderminster. Mr. 
J. M. Gilling, architect. Quantities by same :— 














Howard & Sons.........+ ndadaadéoesed £3,240 0 0 
Baker & Son .......++0 ssnieeasaueniad 2,900 0 0 
Thompson 2,835 0 0 
Cook. 2,698 2 6 
Toxall wee 2,660 0 O 
ED Ss icccccsecdscecscescccstecsacsteres 2,630 0 0 
TUMOR 15s dncaacasscsetd cindaskeadeand . 2,668 0 0 
GOMOD Ce cacccccescésccectsctoezees . 2,529 0 0 
Burman & Son ......cecccrsescseeeeee . 2,496 0 0 
Guest (accepted) .......sssccreee . 2,340 0 0 

















TIGBBOF ccccocccetcccccccsccnsseccocesses £2,300 0 0 
BAWYEL.......ccccccccsccccsvcecsecescscece 2,189 0 0 

WC, ccccccsee 2,170 0 0 
Greenwood 2, 00 
TIO idecacaccacnscuscccedeveancesees . 2,065 0 0 
Jarvis & SOnS,........c0ererseee ecscoosce By 00 
F OE sccses 1,987 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtle ........ eadbleddsisen 1, 00 
Sheffield 1,887 0 0 
Budkin.....ccccccsssccccccevesccecssessere 1,797 0 0 
Thomerson . 1,735 0 0 








For alterations and additions to 64, Grosvenor-street, 
Grosvenor-square, for Captain G, F, Talbot. Mr. Robert 
Keirle, architect :— 





Clarke & Mannooch........ sceceeeee . £1,027 0 0 
MOBOE. ccccccecccsanesesossee Ce Fs 
GINMIIN sscgucananscannsccapensen wee 730 0 0 





in that town. 


Stephens (accepted)... 688 0 0 
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For pulling down and rebuilding the infants’ school, 














Seem sient, for the Hemel Hempstead School Board, 

Mr, George Low, architect, Quantities not supplied :— 
Mann 1,730 0 0 
Tullian &CO, wssscsssreoseere pevdenbes . 1,485 0 0 
Cook 1,395 0 0 
Willmott & Sons ..... ceaueeaens see 1,258 0 O 
Taylor & Sons .........00e000 conreee 1,189 19 0 
BED sivsccvenseceetve Soseees 1,145 0 0 
Snell...... eoressevnsdencersd covcssccese woe 1,123°13 8 
Allaway ..... sabidaimlbieethiaesoiete ve . 1,110 0 0 
RITES: sissesssenesinsctbaostalbvos space . 1,018 18 6 
W. Sear (accepted) .......cc00000 «. 1,000 0 0 
MONE cna tesine setsnieteies Gondcens wee «=: 98 10 “0! 

For rebuilding the Hare and Hounds Tavern, North 

Hand, Hampstead, for Mr. William Brett :— 
AEE 000 eysbonsdvevsyeoonvespiaven £2,792 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtle ........ schebepeasen . 2,379 0 0 
Andrews .......... baascspeen hastisensuseh 2,170 0 0 
Jackson & Todd........0000-eeseseseee . 2,100 0 0 

Gas Fitters, 

Gardiner ..........0+4 sapsiennapsenepeson 100 0 0 
MMPs ccossetesnrcoscssseeceeces esesece 98 0 0 





For works proposed to be done at 76 and 78, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, for Mr. W. J. Holsworth. Mr. 








Sextus Dyball, architect, Quantities by Mr. W. E 
Stoner :— 
. 76. 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 8 
00 
00 
0 0 
For public hall, &c., Keynsham, Somerset. Messrs. 
Brown & Loe, architects, Quantities by Mr. C. G. May- 
Public Committee 
Hall. ooms, &c 
Wilkins & Sons ..,...... £1,407 0 0 ...... 607 0 0 
BEBEROTIBT,..cccecscscosceee 5) NT BOO. .cctccs 567 0 O 
Cowlin & Sons..,....... 1,380 0 0 1... 658 7 O 
Sheppard .......0...000... 1,289 10 0 ..... . 480 0 0 
Brock & Bruce........... o BS OO: vecsi . 508 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ... 1,249 D scéic 489 0 0 
Vv (accepted)......... cel) i i 545 0 0 
Belsten (error) ........ i i 450 0 0 





For two semi-detached houses to be built at Daybrook, 
Notts., for Mr. John Robinson. Messrs, Herbert & 


Walker, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
MER i cposces tice cussbacsestdiesststeccecte £912 13 O! 
OUR © si speclhspsiencassasicdscssoskbibebes 736 0 0 
BPIED - cecsasssowee poehenison sie biioapebinssos 709 10 O 
REMDEDON cocenps cctuccekesssuvssssscccnsaye oo po 8 oO 
Clayson & Marl .....cc...ccccccsescese 62.2.8 
Reese eenntovaSisnoustesssnc’ 676 0 0 
J Peecctasesanibnebixescs 669 0 0 
MND biLindsvckssnissectekoripsadeesee 655 0 0 
LT “a are Nene iN egunteaconi’ 630 0 0 
OS EE 627 0 0 
MRRINDR Ache cstcscetstosdussicsesbesvushscaeres 625 0 0 
Crookes & Foster.......cccccccccsssesees 62414 0 
SELLE EL 619 10 0 
Dudson & Parrish ............cecc000e - 606 0 0 
Sitith & Graves ..occcccocccsccscecsess - 6909 0 0 
Stainforth .......ccccccccs nhebiesveeeaiess 530 4 0 
a 575 0 O01 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Consideration of a number of comm 3 must be deferred, 
and many already in type are ily postponed.—B. Z. (no).— 
T. N. L. (next week).—T. KE. K. (ditto).—W. G. D. (ditto),—F. D. 
{some suggestions for the destruction of ants in houses have been 
given in former numbers of the Builder, but we know of no certain 
plan).—C. F. W. (we cannot refer).—M. W.8. (all in good time).— 
Competitions (several letters on the President of British Architects’ 
observations on this point will have consideration next week).— 
¥. H. M.—C. OC. H.—R. W.—G. 8S. A.—H. H. B.—H. W.—B. M.— 
W. T.—¥F. J. B.—T. R. 8.—T. D. R.—J. N.—Dr. W.—E. B. F.— 
B. M, 0.—A. A —O. 8.—T. 8. W.—C. H.--W. P.—E. P.—F. R.—J. D. 
—8. F. C.—P.—S. G.—E. P.—U. & G.—E. H. L. B.—W. D.—F. 8.-- 
B. & L.—G. E. P.—C. G.—W. B.—J. G.—G. F. A. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. } 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AN 

















D GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under.............+ oe 4, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........+08 Os. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
@o, may be o on application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....cceccceees 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 


For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements 3d, per Week. 
6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Pest-otlice, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m, on THURSDAY, 

blisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, ana strongly recomiaends that | 


COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Sy pts ts 
om. annwn, 
Prepaid. Remittances a as above, = sa 


64. 
Os. 6d, 








Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Yorkshire Stone.—Every description Sawn 
or Worked, ready for fixing if required. Sawn 
Staircases, Sawn Balconies, Sawa Landings, 
Sawn Steps, Sawn Coping, &c. 

THOMAS WOOD & CO., Spinkwell and Cliff 
Wood Quarries, BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 

London Depét: Bridge Wharf, 283, Kingsland- 
road, N.E. Mr. J. J. Griffiths, Agent. [Apvr.] 

Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sound, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 











“Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone | vy 11 


of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 
CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr. ] 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
HM SBTODART & OO 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 





J. L. BACON & 69 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &, 
‘ OFFICES AND SHOW-ROoMs :— 

No. 834, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAGE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, NW, 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 

for Twelve Stamps, 
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DEATH, 
POrts.— On the 16th instant, at Tabymera 
Bach, Pwilheli, Carnarvonshire, of fever, JOSEPH CHARLE? 
POTTS, the much-loved Eldest Son of William Potts, New Inn Hall, 
Handsworth, near ingham. 


KETCHES for COTTAGES, &., 


ty-eight origh = Seinen to pg 
'wenty-e! Di esigns, e, 
inches, in photo-litho, drawn expressly for this om Holes 
the whole twenty-eight Designs bound in cloth, one guinea; or any of 
the aon can be obtained separately for ls. each, List of subjects 
on application. 

To be obtained only of the Publisher, W. H. 

No, 121, Bunhill-row, London, Re, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. 


SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS in ITALY, Photographed by 
STEPHEN THOMPSON. Now ready, in folio, at 12. 1s. to Members 
of the Suciety, and 1U. 5s. to Nou-Members, any one of the Seven 
Parts of the above Work, selected at the Purchaser's discretion, 
Each part contains, in a printed wrapper, Seven large Ph 
with Letter-press Descriptions, of the Monuments by Mr. Thompson, 
The whole series of 49 Photographs, arranged chronologically, will be 
Sold collectively, with an Introduction by Mr. G. E. STRERT, RA, 
as soon as the Text is Ready for Publication. 


F. LAMB PRICE, Secretary, 
No. 24. Old Bond-street, W. 
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Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ADvrT.] 


Second Edition, with 13 plates, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. post free, 


MODEL HOUSES 


for the 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A, 
Author of ‘* Quantities,” ‘* Dilapidations,” ‘‘ Arbitrations,” and 
** Compensations.” 
The reviews of the first edition, which appeared in “ Builder,” 
‘Saturday Review,” and twenty-seven other leading journals, may be 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, &.S8.0., Car- 
marthenshire. [Apvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 





seenat No. 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, K.C. during office hours, 
London: B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn, 4 





Just published, leather, waistcoat-pocket size, 1s. 6d. 
E 


pest free, 
CKET ESTIMATOR for the 


BUILDING TRADES. Being an easy method of estimating 
the various parts of a Building collectively, &c. By A. C. BEATON. 
Second :Edition, revised and priced according to the present value of 
materials and labour. 

so. by the same Author, 


Al 
HE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE 
AND MEASURER, for BUILDERS and SURVEYORS, 
With a plete Specificati or Houses, s, and 
Second Edition (unifurm with the ‘“‘ Pocket Estimator,”), 1s. 6d. 


\UANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS, 


how to Calculate and Take them. With rules for Abstract- 
ing and Prices. Fifth Edition, 12mv. cloth limp, ls. 6d 








Roofing Slates.—Reduction in Prices. 
All Kinds and Sizes. 
Carriage paid to any station. 
Before ordering elsewhere send for Price Lists to 
THOMAS R. ROBERTS, 
Slate Merchant, Portmadoc, North Wales. [Apvr.] 


BUILDERS’ GIRDERS 
AND 
FLITCH PLATES 
SUPPLIED BY THE 
SKERNE IRONWORKS CO., Limited, 
DARLINGTON.—[Apvrt.] 





d ). 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 
Just Published, for 1879, 


Pus BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 


PANION, containing, besides the usual copious information of 
the Almanac, a Year Book of General Information for 1879, on the 
following and other subjects:—War, Paris Exhibition, Libraries of 
America, Telephone, &c. Electric Lighting, Metropolitan Water 
Supply, Public Accounts, Architecture and Public Improvements, &. 
Bound in cloth, price 4s. ‘ 

STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET 
ALMANAC, on Super-royal Paper, is equally adapted for the ae 
ing-house and the Library, containiag Lists of the Chief Officers 
State, Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers, with copious a 
Information and Stamp oes It is embellished with a View 
Durham Cathedral. Price 

Published by the Stationers’ pa og Stationers’ Hall Court, 

on, 








To Sewer Contractors and Ochers.— A 
large stock of POLING BOARDS FOR SALE, 
22 ft. poles, short deal-ends, lathwood, and fire. 
wood, at the lowest possible prices (a list can 
be had upon application), including cartage to 
works, or all metropolitan goods stations.— 
Apply to GEORGE JEWETT, Baltic Wharf, 
Plough Bridge, Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe, 
8.E.—[Apvr. ]} 





OTICE of REMOVAL, 
District of EAST HACKNEY (South) and NORTH BOW. 
On and after TUESDAY, the 3rd of DECKMBER next, my 
trict Office will be eee trom 64, Peamagten, ones: moe bg £ 
and-road, AC 
enone 4 District Surveyor, 
November, 1878. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—W. HEATHER, 
Builder and Manufacturing Joiner, late of Essex-road, Talis 

ton, begs to inform his customers and the public gael REET, 
has REMOVED to more extensive eo * eo i , 
NEW NORTH-ROAD, N. where he hopes yo ily 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


ee Tame Xt Manufacturers of 
© CHARLES OCOLLIN 









GE'SO PATENT 


(oLLIN GES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “‘ FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders, LONDON, S.E. 


Tilustrated List two stamps. 


PSSeLUTION of PARTNERSHIP and 
CHANGE of RESIDENCE. 
WILLIAM HENRY WEBBER (from the late Firm of Patching & 
Webber), BUILDER, CONTRACTOR, and OVEN BUILDER, 
—42, -8 
STORES and WORKSHOPS-8, Jew-street, } BRIGHTON. 


MAE BLE, INLAYING, CLEANIN G, 

RESTOKING, &c.—J. TAYLOR, 134, Lambeth-road, 8.E,— 

3 ee, ea — &c. oy Excelient workman- 
ua » J. T. having recei' first-class prize 

Society of Arts and other Exhibitions. oe 


GQ TATRCASE HANDS.—STAIRS TO LET. 
between Mine and Ten o'clock a.m. 27, Apply to en 
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P ge always received from them. Architects’ 
carried out. Builders supplied at the lowest remunerative prices. 
Estimates given on application. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Established 1 ° 

No, 1, OLD BROADSTHEET, Bo ‘and 16 & 17, PALL-MALL, &.W. 

Paid invested, 700, 
be E COzEN § SMITH, General Manager. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 

COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, en 0,08 

doors east of the Cannon-street Station). Capital, 1,000,001 ont Pre 

fully apo 9 Shares < =. ae ee ee Eee aa ‘Dwellings 

‘ouse A provi 
oe rey ee eeceana on the self-supporting principle. Registered 
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March 15, 1876. CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
lst Issue at par......4,000 Amount - 1a 
Qd yy él 4,000 » OTT 108,000 
3rd ” 2 4,000 Ki é 100,000 
4th ” By 4,000 » o - 61,700 
5th ” 4 » 2,468 4 ” 
3 £461,700 


Total........ 18,468 Total....++++ 

Of the Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares of 257. at om ot 
2,468 have been allotted, and 1,532 are in course of allotmen' here 

Reserve Fund upwards of 20,0004. Various profitable — hit 
been made, The Sage ae rm pam bean. Bae to place i 

old shareho! and presen 

M can geunienned the Sixth Issue will be fixed by the meee ba = 
a sum as wiil protect the then existing shareholders, Rotates par: 
the constantly increasing ity of the See Rix 
chased 118, for 527,937%. 10s. 3d, Current rate of interest on Shares, 


PBR OENT. ——-" 
‘or Report Balance-sheet, Share Application ® 





F and | ” apply 
Pamphlet, entitled ‘‘A Chat with the WE RASDEN, Secretary: 








